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The Primacy of Politics 


N his speech at Coventry last Saturday, Mr Eden 
gave a further gloss on the Atlantic Charter. 
“The plain meaning of the Roosevelt-Churchill 
Declaration,” he said, “is that no nation must ever 
be in a position to wage aggressive war against her 
neighbours. Economic relations must be so regulated 
that no nation can in future be starved out of 
its proper economic position by autarkic methods 
of trade arbitrarily imposed.” This statement is in line 
with most of the recent ministerial pronouncements upon 
Britain’s policy for the peace settlement; and, while they 
have been in many ways satisfactory and capable of useful 
expansion, they have in common one disturbing omis- 
sion. The political problems of post-war Europe—the 
problems which bulked so large in 1918, frontiers, minori- 


tes, forms of government, international institutions—are 


left completely on one side. 

This is in one sense laudable modesty. The shape of a 
future Europe is still too dim, the political forces of to- 
Morrow too uncertain, for British statesmen to make defi- 
dite commitments at this stage in the war. But they are 


.¢qually in the dark about the economic and military con- 


ditions which are likely to follow the struggle; and this 
ignorance does not prevent them from making statements 
of economic and military principle. Their silence on the 
Political issues suggests, therefore, that an unwillingness 
to define the principles, as well as an inability to trace 
the details, has determined their silence. One of the 
Most popular fallacies is the belief that the neglect of 
economic conditions in 1918 was entirely responsible 
for the political maladjustments of the inter-war years; 
and from this is drawn the conclusion that if the econo- 
Mic problem is solved this time, politics will look after 
themselves. This is a gross error. The settlement of 1918 
did not work because its political fashioning was unwork- 


able. It was not until after the collapse of French politi- 
cal hegemony, with the final eclipse of the League system, 
that the nations to the east of the Axis fell to Germany’s 
expanding Lebensraum. The political problem is the 
primary problem; and it must be admitted that the 
Atlantic Charter is, in this respect, an inconclusive 
document. 

The politics of the Charter are contained in the first 
three Points. Here Britain and the United States re- 
nounce all desire for territorial aggrandisement, agree 
that no territorial changes shall take place without the 
consent of the inhabitants ; recognise the people’s right 
to choose their own form of government; and, finally, 
guarantee the restoration of independence and “ full 
sovereignty ” to those states that have been deprived of 
it. It is at this point that hesitations begin. The crimes 
committed in the name of sovereignty are too numerous 
for the term to slip in without further definition. The 
absolute sovereignty of the state, operating on two dif- 
ferent planes—the national and the international—has 
wrought more havoc in the recent life of man than any 
other single principle. It would nullify all the good 
intentions of the rest of the Charter if there were to be 
no reconsideration of the idea of sovereignty in the light 
of the external aggressions and internal lawlessness of 
the modern Leviathan. 

Statesmen must think again about the state. Thev 
must see it apart from the fierce emotional significance 
that nationalism has lent it. They must reflect upon its 
purposes; and on the basis of this reconsideration, they 
must redetermine the limits with which sovereignty must 
now be hedged round. These limits, in terms of the 
rights of man, are fairly generally recognised, but there 
was—perhaps unfortunately—ano specific reference to 
them in the Atlantic Charter. A state that deprives it 
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citizens of their right to “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness,” that violates the first of President Roose- 
velt’s four fundamental freedoms—that of worship and 
of speech—is recognised to be abusing its authority. The 
Minorities Treaties of the last peace settlement recog- 
nised this. They went farther. They attempted to put the 
implementation of the rights of minorities under the con- 
trol, not of the sovereign state, but of a supra-national 
organisation. They recognised, in a word, that law is in- 
divisible and that the rights of man, as well as the rights 
of states, are the concern of the community of nations. 

In this perspective, it can be maintained that the first 
Jew thrown into a concentration camp without trial was 
the Nazis’ first act of aggression against Europe as a 
whole—against humanity and against the world. It would, 
therefore, have been fitting if the new Charter had gone 
farther than the Minorities Treaties. The world between 
the wars has seen that, not minorities only, but even 
majorities need safeguarding in their rights. A “ majorities 
treaty ” for Europe, or, to use the older phase, a declara- 
tion that the rights of man are the concern of the inter- 
national community, would state one of the necessary 
limitations upon the undefined “full sovereignty” that 
the Charter guarantees to each independent nation. Such 
a clause would at the same time place a salutary limit to 
the right of peoples to choose their own government. It 
should not be possible for a people to choose a Hitler 
any more than it is considered lawful for a man to commit 
suicide—or murder. 

The limitation of sovereignty by law is equally 
important in the international relations of the state ; and 
here, it must be confessed, the Atlantic Charter does not 
go very far. There is in Point 8 a reference to a “ more 
permanent system of security.” But no inkling is given 
of what that system is, except that it is apparently to be 
underpinned by the maintenance of unilateral disarma- 
ment. This will not do. Unilateral disarmament there 
must, and will, be. But if nothing more than a 
revised version of the balance of power is en- 
visaged, this means, quite simply, that the combined 
efforts of constructive Anglo-American  statesman- 
ship in the last century are to be abandoned. It is 
true that the League experiment did not fulfil the warm 
hopes it roused, but that is no reason for swinging to the 
opposite extreme. The League failed because there was 
no will and no power behind its sanctions. Now there is 
to be power, and perhaps more will, but no League. One 
League experiment has failed, it is true; but history is 
strewn with the wrecks of power systems. There can be 
no lasting solytion of Europe’s anarchy on the basis of 
unilateral disarmament alone. 

While it is true that the foundation of any interna- 


Arms and 


HE urgent need, on both sides of the battle, is for 
trained manpower. In Germany, there are signs 
that, during the last few months, all the remaining classes 
liable to military service, that is all men in Ger- 
many (including annexations) between the ages of 
18 and 45, have been called up. Very many have been 
called up for service in the labour corps, and in the 
Todt organisation, because the need for repairs 
and reconstruction is especially heavy on the eastern 
front. Regular sappers and _ railway regiments 
advance with the fighting troops to build and 
restore bridges and railways ; the labour corps follows to 
carry out temporary repairs to roads; and the road 
builders of the Todt organisation come after with the 
most modern road building machinery. These corps must 
number more than a million men. There is a very large 
demand for supply columns, and for troops to occupy 
the conquered territories. 

This heavy recruiting has made the shortage of labour 
for war work very pressing. As in the case of France in 
1939-40, it is possible that Germany is, temporarily, 
over-mobilised—after months of intense output have 
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tional security system must be Anglo-American power, 
that power must be put, not only behind the preservation 
of peace, but also behind the upholding of international 
law. For this, institutions such as the Hague Court must 
be preserved, and their scope extended ; and, since the 
law is the common interest of the European community, 
the goal for a progressive settlement should be to associate 
all the nations with the work of its maintenance. There 
are thus three essential stages in the creation of an “ In. 
ternational polices force”—the unilateral armament of 
Britain, America and Russia at the armistice ; the ex 
sion within this nucleus of the réle already played by the 
Allied armies—French, Poles Czechs ; and, finally, the 
association with it of units from the former aggressor 
nations. The system will not work if this last step towards 
international co-operation is abandoned. 

The failure of the Atlantic Charter to indicate any of 
the limitations imposed upon political sovereignty by the 
universal nature of law is the more conspicuous since the 
limitations imposed on it by practical considerations of 
economic and military necessity are fully recognised, 
If the state exists for the good of its people, its functions 
should not include those which, if exercised on a 
purely national basis, impede, the development of the 
national community. In the twentieth century, economics 
and defence have clearly entered a phase in which their 
national organisation is an obstacle to peace and progress. 
The money spent on national defence by such nations 
as Roumania, Hungary or Holland has proved to be 
sheer waste ; their security demands a broader system. 
Similarly, autarky, even when practised by so large a 
unit as Germany, condemns people to falling standards of 
living. 

The Atlantic Charter does look very explicitly fora 
co-operative economic system and—less explicitly—for a 
general system of defence. But, in the political sphere, on 
which ultimately all will depend, the question is left wide 
open. Possibly the tacit assumption is that Anglo-Ameri- 
can leadership in itself will solve the problem. It is true 
that there will be no solution at all—political, economic 
or military—unless the basis is Anglo-American colla- 
boration. It must be said, however, that such a hegemony 
would be quite intolerable if it were not immediately 
consecrated to the maintenance, through appropriate 
institutions of a system of international equity and 
law, and that so far at least there is no guarantee 
that the combirfed strength of Britain and the United 
States will in fact be mobilised for the creation of a 
genuinely new order. The lack of such a guarantee is an 
omission which the Atlantic Charter could not, of its 
nature, make good. But it is one that must be made good 
if the Charter is to have real significance. 


the Men 


built up war stocks. At the beginning of this year, 
there was a drive to re-employ old age pensionefs. 
In March, Hitler made a special appeal to womed; 
and in April the labour exchanges began to interview 
the married women who were still unemployed. 
The use of foreign workers was increased. Newly created 
Croatia was persuaded to export 50,000 workers ; and, 
a few wecks ago, Italy promised to increase the number 
of Italian workers sent to Germany by some 100,000. 
When the harvest began, civil servants were called upot 
to do harvest work at week-ends. The employment 
domestic servants, who number perhaps a million and 4 
quarter, now needs a special permit ; and households 
must release all their servants except one if the labour 
exchange orders it. The number of girls on compulsory 
labour service is to be increased to 300,000, and the length 
of service is to be prolonged from six to twelve months. 
In this country, too, the labour problem has rea 

something like a crisis. Last week, the Beveridge Com- 
mittee endorsed the need of all three Services for more 
skilled men to maintain their machines and instrument. 
At the week-end, it was once more announced by 
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Ministry of Labour that drastic measures were intended 
to induce women to enter the forces or war factories. 
There are signs that a progressive reduction in the ages 
of reservation is intended in coming months. The 
Trades Union Congress met in Edinburgh on Monday 
with the knowledge that their attitude must powerfully 
affect the course of the war effort. 

It is a strange anomaly that the view persists widely 
here that the war can be won without fighting men. In 
1939, the belief was that the French army and the British 
plockade would suffice ; and, in 1941, the argument is that 
the Russian army, backed by British bombing, can win 
the war. The flow of American supplies, but not of 
American soldiers, is misMterpreted to mean that the war 
in the west can be decisively ended by matériel alone. 
Actually, the perspective was rightly drawn by Mr 
Churchill when he asked the Americans to “ give us the 
tools,” but then added “ we will finish the job.” 

It is, of course, quite certain that any attempt to build 
up a British army comparable in numbers to the Germans 
must be disastrous, for the force would inevitably be 
vastly inferior in both size and equipment. The balance 
of population has been heavily in favour of Germany 
ever since the defection of France ; and the forces and 
the war factories are competitors for manpower. But 
events in Norway, France, Greece and Crete have under- 
lined the need for fighting men as well as for fighting 
equipment. The preventive action taken in Iraq, Syria and 
Iran and the defence of Egypt has shown the vaiue of the 
British army. True, the resistance of Russia has brought 
a army of millions into the scales on the Allied side, 
furnished a footing against the enemy and bitten into 
his weight of numbers. But the Russian war has not made 
land action by Britain in Europe unnecessary ; it has made 
it possible. 

Wehrmacht and Manpower 


Actually, it confusys the issue to speak of the army as 
aseparate problem. In the British triangle of forces, the 
longest sides must be in the air and on the sea, where the 
ratio of matériel to men is greatest ; but the land base is 
indispensable, for action all over the world battlefield, as 
well as for defence against invasion at home. It is a con- 
fusion, too, to speak of the choice between men to fight 
and men to make fighting equipment. On both sides of 
the front in Russia, it is the men who maintain machines 
ad communications in action who have probably played 
the most crucial réle ; and it is with this extension of 
industry into the ranks of the armed forces that the 
interim report of the Beveridge Committee is concerned. 

There has never been the same dichotomy in Germany, 
2 conscript country, between industry and the forces. 
The practice under conscription was always to recruit 
killed labour to the more complicated branches, to the 
atillery or navy, and now to tanks and the air force ; 
ccupational skill was always used in the army where 
mechanical skill was needed for handling weapons or 
‘quipment. This has been carried a step further by the 
Nazis. The army itself includes vast mobile workshops 
lor the artillery, for tanks and for the air force) as sec- 
tons of the fighting army, manned by skilled workers. 
The ordnance factories and the requisitioned factories for 
weroplanes, tanks and other highly complicated equip- 
ment work in collaboration with the fighting forces. Sub- 
Marine crews, whose craft are being repaired or over- 
tauled, work side by side with civilian workers in the 
pair depot ; and similar arrangements have been made 
civilian aeroplane and tank repair shops. 

_ The distribution of labour between industry and the 
‘rces in Germany has been flexible—which was easy 
while fighting was confined to very short periods. During 
the lulls in the winter of 1939-40 and the autumn and 
winter of 1940-41, large-scale leave was given to soldiers, 

© mostly went straight back to the factories where 
they had been working before being called up. This 
made possible the calling up of other classes, including 

ed workers, for training. Soldiers on leave thus re- 
blaced the new recruits ; and more men were trained in 

forces without withdrawing more men from industry. 
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This interchange was made practicable by the system of 
general registration and the collaboration between the mili- 
tary authorifies and the labour exchanges which were both 
instituted in Germany in 1935. 

Industry and the three arms make up a single war 
machine ; and the question to be answered by the 
Beveridge Committee was whether the efficiency of 
this country’s Wehrmacht is likely to be impaired for 
lack of uniformed craftsmen. The danger is “that the 
machines on which the lives of fighting men and the 
safety of the country depend may have to be entrusted to 
hands insufficiently skilled under inadequate supervision ”; 
and the Committee’s answer is plain enough. The inquiries 
have gone into little detail yet, and the findings are pro- 
visional. But, in spite of a “notable economy [in the 
Services] in the use of skilled men, secured by a high 
degree of dilution, and extensive and well-designed 
arrangements for training °—and for remustering suitable 
men for technical work—‘‘a further substantial with- 
drawal of skilled men from the engineering and allied 
trades is required.” The subject of the investigation is the 
Services ; but this message is for industry It is true that 
the war is a war of production ; and that, as the Minister 
of Information said on Tuesday, this country must look 
first to its factories, its mines, its ships, its docks and its 
farms. But production is a means to an end. Modern war- 
fare is industry in action ; the end is not simply safety 
against attack, but success in battle ; and the test of pro- 
duction is the efficiency of the armed forces in the field. 
The need for more skilled men in the Services “should 
be met (the Committee advises) by a corresponding 
extension of dilution in civilian industry ” ; and the Com- 
mittee’s comment that “so long as men of military age 
are used on work within the capacity of women or older 
men, the Government will not escape criticism for waste 
of manpower ” is plainly as applicable to industry as it is 
to the Services. 

This is a challenge to the Ministry of Labour and to 
the engineering and allied industries—as well as to the 
Trades Union Congress. “‘ The main obstacles to dilution 
in civilian employment (the Committee points out) do not 
arise in the Services. They have not the same temptation 
as private employers to use skilled men where less skilled 
men would suffice ; and there are no demarcation or wage 
difficulties to prevent men in uniform from being used 
to the best of their capacity.” There is the clear implica- 
tion that these obstacles are still influential in civilian 
industry—and the authority in these matters of Sir 
William Beveridge and Mr J. C. Little, who was president 
of the Amalgamated Engineering Union from 1933 to 
1939, is unquestionable. The fact is that dilution, the 
economy of skill by replacing skilled by less skilled 
workers, and, especially, the substitution of women for 
men, is now the cardinal issue in labour policy, not simply 
because more skilled men are wanted by the Services, 
but more especially because more weapons and equip- 
ment are urgently needed from the factories themselves— 
at a time when the competing claims on manpower are 
reaching a peak. 


Economy of Skill and Numbers 


In other words, the bottleneck in labour supply that 
has not been unpredicted seems now to be in sight. It 
was realised from the outset in this war that skill would 
be scarce ; and the schedule of reserved occupations was 
devised to prevent essential war workers from being 
called up and, with periodical revisions, to preserve a 
balance between recruitment and production. It was not 
equally realised that, in the test, actual numbers would 
be short as well, or that there might also be a shortage of 
heavy workers, coal miners and builders’ labourers ; 
and it is only lately that an attempt has been made to 
reserve men on the basis of their actual jobs rather than 
their “qualifications.” Production programmes were 
set low; non-essential employment was maintained 
too high; and those who called for the extensive 
transfer and training of workers and, like Sir William 
Beveridge himself, for the utmost economy of skill were 
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regarded as needlessly anxious. Nor is the explanation 
that the fall of France could not have been foreseen a 
sufficient excuse—any more than the appearance of 
Russia as an ally now, or of the United States as a 
universal provider, is a sufficient excuse—for this reluct- 
ance to see that total war requires total effort. 

In the event, those who have called, in season and out, 
before Dunkirk and after, for the recruitment and train- 
ing on the largest possible scale of a new industrial army 
are justified. Mr Churchill’s call in the first month of 
1940 for a million more women war workers was shrewd 
and statesmanlike. It is true that men were not needed 
in the forces to man and maintain machines until the 
machines were made, or workers in the factories to make 
the machines until the factories were built or brought into 
war production—though both fighting men and factory 
workers can be given preliminary training. War policy 
is a process of constant adaptation to new needs as they 
arise ; and the urgent call for workers and Service tech- 
nicians now does not in itself mean that there have been 
omissions in the past. In fact, however, the goal has con- 
sistently been set too near. The needs of the war pro- 
gramme have until lately been satisfied because the pro- 
gramme has been too small; and it is presumably the 
“war supply budget for 1941,” which was presented to 
the War Cabinet by Mr Churchill on March 31st this 
year, that has brought the Services and industry face to 
face at last with the full measure of their tasks—and of the 
nation’s capacity. The encouraging fact that the country 
is much stronger and much better armed at the begin- 
ning of the third year of war than it was a year ago is a 
matter of history ; the need for more arms is immediate. 
It is no answer to the contention that more transfer, 
more training, more dilution and more women are required 
to say that dilution and the recruitment of women have 
already gone a very long way. It is true that trade 
unions have made large concessions in their regu- 
lations, and that employers are in many _ cases 
working with strange and mixed staffs. The point 
is that, unless this process of changing the com- 
position of the labour force, in order to make the 
maximum saving of skill and the maximum use of every 
available hand, can be extended and accelerated, the indus- 
trial and strategic programmes cannot be fulfilled. The 
short-term needs of the Services for craftsmen and women, 
and the rate at which war industry must take in fresh 
labour, have been plainly indicated in recent weeks ; and 
it is the necessary duty of the Ministry of Labour to find 
the men and women and of the Services and industry to 
absorb them. The need for more dilution is a challenge 
to industry’s ability to rationalise its processes; and 
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a non possumus answer would be to admit defeg 

It is the technique of the comb-out that is still in que. 
tion. There are practical difficulties that arise from the 
maladministration of the industrial recruitment campaign 
Ih industrial areas where the need is greatest, the laboy 
exchanges themselves, for instance, are serious bottleneck; 
because they are too understaffed to conduct all the regis. 
trations for which they are responsible. Working cong. 
tions for women, and especially for those with household 
responsibilities, are far from uniformly satisfactory. There 
are very many cases in which, because of the difficulty of 
migration or travelling, it is better to take the work to the 
workers rather than vice versa. There is parental opposi- 
tion to the recruitment of young women. 

Efficiency and Fairness 

But, underlying all this, there are more basic poiny 
of principle. Apart from men of military age, the method 
is still exhortation ; and, as Mr Thomas Balogh argues in 
the current issue of The Banker, the trouble is that the 
voluntary principle does not work efficiently in wartime: 
because the ordinary incentives to effort, profits, prices and 
wages, do not operate effectively to supply the war eco. 
nomy. It is not necessarily in the interest of employers or 
workers to enter the war effort ; they are not compensated 
for losses that may fall upon them because of war condi- 
tions ; they struggle against war policies in self-preserva- 
tion ; and in wages, instead of changes taking place which 
would reflect the relative wartime urgency of different jobs, 
there has been an all-round rise, weighted only by the dif- 
ferent bargaining power of different unions. If voluntary 
means are to be relied on, full mobilisation can only bk 
carried through by furnishing suitable incentives for wage- 
earners and managers to throw their energies exclusively 
into war production and by the “ negative ” compulsioa 
of so restricting work that is not war work that, in pra- 
tice, there will be little choice—a method which, by the 
limitation of supplies and the concentration of industries, 
has furnished a flow of recruits, but not a sufficient stream 

If, on the other hand, positive compulsion is applied in 
the industrial field, it must be comprehensive and fair. The 
target is known, in precise numbers, and the task is to 
strike it at the appointed date, by whatever means, At 
present, compulsion is employed here and there as patch- 
work to fill in dangerous gaps—to force ex-coal miners out 
of better-paid work, to coerce unemployed women and, t0 
a point, by the Essential Work Order. The power—and 
the obligation—was laid upon the Government by statute, 
in May, 1940, to make use of all persons and ail pro 
perty to win the war; and there is no citizen who can it 
justice claim exemption from the call to arms 


Milk Rationing 


ORD WOOLTON has now given his estimates of the 

amount of liquid milk that will be available for con- 
sumers outside the priority classes during the coming win- 
ter. “ Two adults will probably get four pints of liquid 
milk a week.” It is not quite clear whether, in making 
this estimate, the Minister was assuming that the priority 
classes will or will not take up their full ration. But, 
since a ration of 2 pints a week per adult, 3} pints for 
older children and 7 pints for children under 5 would 
mean an available supply which would be short by 10 
per cent of peacetime consumption—which is the actual 
anticipated drop in milk yields—it is reasonable to infer 
that Lord Woolton was counting on the whole of the 
priority ration being taken up. Two pints per adult will 
be a minimum. 

Since liquid milk consumption has gone up by 14 per 
cent since the war, the scale of rations will mean a con- 
siderable cut in the consumption of some households. 
Insofar as the increased wartime consumption is due to 
the extension of cheap milk schemes, the cut will not, 
of course, be felt, as those covered by the schemes are to 
be guaranteed their full supplies. But it is probable that 


part at least is due to the more extensive eating of pot- 
ridge and cereals in lieu of other vanishing breakfas: 
staples, and to the general tendency to seck a substitu: 
for other foods that are in short supply. Part, too, is ut- 
doubtedly due to a shortage of condensed milk. This 
shortage, according to the Minister of Food, will & 
rectified by home production this summer and by imports 
from the United States, and he estimates that available 
supplies of condensed milk this winter will be equivalent 
to a further three pints of liquid milk weekly for every 
family. 

Unfortunately, these estimates are complicated 
fact that the consumption of both liquid and condensed 
milk is very uneven as between one household and 
another. The Oxford Agricultural Economics Reseatth 
Institute has re-examined its earlier survey (descr 
in The Economist of August 2nd, page 128) and found 
that 197 households out of 623 were not taking up thei 
full ration; the assumption made by the researchers ti 
the adults who did not consume the equivalent of theif 
present full ration in 1938 is somewhat unrealistic, becau® 
it ignores the fact that, under rationing and in the presen 
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circumstances of food restriction, people who never 
thought of drinking milk, or consuming any other rationed 


-food before, will now tend to draw their rations in full. 


The survey goes so far as to estimate, on rather specula- 
tive grounds, therefore, that 1 to 1} pints a week will 
be available from the “ deficient” households, which the 
dairyman will be able to distribute as a supplementary 
ration to those whose consumption will be reduced by the 
rationing scheme. In this event, of course, heavy milk 
drinkers would fare best if they were registered in poor 
districts where there were many “ deficient ” households. 
In any case, the distribution of any milk surplus will 
obviously cause heartburning between one district and 
another. Ys 

A more serious drawback, however, is that no provision 
has been made for rationing condensed milk. Even on 
the most favourable assumptions about the supplies of 
liquid milk that will be available both for basic and sup- 
plementary rations, it must be concluded that many rich 
households will find their consumption cut down. The 
danger is that condensed milk will be bought up by these 
households as an insurance. An attempt could, of 
course, be made to prevent this engrossing by only re- 
leasing supplies gradually ; and it is an added reason for 
preventing any “ superfluous ” consumption of condensed 
milk that it has to be imported. But experience of the 
measures which fed rather than frustrated the run on 
tobacco has shown that this would probably only aggra- 


NOTES OF 


Into the Third Year 


As the war enters its third year the general improve- 
ment in the Allies’ position is being widely—and rightly— 
underlined. When all chances of maintaining a footing in 
Europe seemed to be irremediably lost, the creation of a 
Russian front has given the Allies a defensive position of 
almost inexhaustible depth. When all the armies of Europe 
had been destroyed, the Russian millions came in to restore 
the balance in the battlefield. In the New World, cash-and- 
carry has given way to lease-and-lend, and the balance 
in the factory can be restored by the United States. A 
tide, if not the tide, in the Battle of the Atlantic has turned. 
On the home front, the people of Britain have been tried in 
the fire of heavy bombing and have not flinched ; and the 
long-neglected work of transforming Britain from a peace- 
time to a wartime economy is under way. All this is pure 
gain. Whereas a year ago the problem was how not to lose 
the war, it may fairly be said to-day that the question is: 
how are the Allies to win it? Nevertheless, there are still 
skeletons in the national cupboard and, unhappily, they are 
the same skeletons. What brought down Europe in the 
course of the first years? The policy of “one by one.” 
France and Britain were not ready to help Poland. The 
neutral fringe clung to their neutrality. Britain’s dilatory in- 
dustrial and military mobilisation was too late to reinforce 
France ; and France was too feeble and divided to help her- 
slf. The Balkans were divided against each other. No front 
could be established to save the Greeks. Is the same story 
to be repeated with Russia ? Russia’s millions will only be 
Hitler’s doom if they can. be nourished and supported to 
the utmost by Britain and America. They can only be a 
Wat-winning asset if the industrial liability they represent is 
freely and promptly met. Their mighty resistance calls, not 
for less effort and output from the Allies, but for very 
much more. It is once again a question of industrial mobili- 
S’ttion—both in this country and in the United States. 


* 


The success of “one by one” is itself only a symptom 
of deeper dangers—on the one hand, an emotional failure, 
On the other, a failure of intelligence and will. Future 
historians, looking back on these first two years of war, 
will surely record as one of its most astonishing charac- 
letistics the basic irresponsibility of public opinion in the 
democracies. With their world going up in flames about 
them, the people are still using their sand, not to extinguish 
the fire, but to bury their heads. The least respite, the least 
‘ightening of the horizon, and, hey presto, the war is 
already won. Thus, when the fighting moves, temporarily, 
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vate the trouble. The point is that condensed milk is the 
food of poor households, and it would be deplorable if it 
were to be snatched from their grasp 

But the precise method of rationing condensed milk is 
peculiarly difficult to determine. To ration it by itself, 
without relation to liquid milk, would not take into 
account individual preferences, which in the choice be- 
tween liquid and condensed milk are very strong—both 
ways. The Oxford survey suggests, on the basis of its 
rather small sample of households, that 35 per cent of the 
households which were not consuming their full ration of 
liquid milk actually consumed more than 3 pints of con- 
densed milk—Lord Woolton’s estimate of the supply of 
condensed milk that will be available. All in all, it would 
seem fairer and more expedient to ration condensed with 
liquid milk, and then allow the dairyman to distribute 
both in different proportions to different households 
according to his supplies and the requirements of his 
customers—after the liquid requirements of the priority 
classes have been met. The difficulty in doing this is 
that, at present, condensed and powdered milk is supplied 
by grocers, and it would be necessary, to work this 
rationing scheme, to transfer the trade to the dairy re- 
tailers. The Ministry of Food would inevitably receive 
many complaints, and not without some justification. But 
these complaints would be nothing compared with the 
storm that would much more justifiably be raised if there 
were not after all enough condensed milk to go round. 


THE WEEK 


from the Channel to Smolensk, the emotional urgency 
behind the democratic war effort wanes. The failure of 
intelligence applies to leadership rather than to the masses. 
It is quite simply that, after two years of war, the economic, 
social and. administrative implications of total war are still 
not fully grasped ; and this lack of realisation, coupled with 
the general public’s readiness to slip into apathy and com- 
placency, is the main reason why the policy of “one by 
one” has so far been effective. The democracies seem in- 
capable of profiting by lulls; as they enter the third year 
there is little sign that they are yet mending their ways 
decisively. 


The Drive in the North 


After their great surge forward a week ago, the German 
armies are once again halted save in the northern sector. 
Here it seems that the real battle for Leningrad is opening. 
The Russian attempt to cut off the advancing forces by a 
counter-attack in the Velikiye Lugi area has apparently 
been frustrated. The fighting has been very fierce in this 
sector, but the town is still in German hands. Farther 
north, the Germans claim to be within fifteen miles of 
Leningrad—at Krasnove Selo. However, these units may 
only represent a mechanised advance guard which, as so 
often before in the Russian campaign, may be cut off by a 
swift Russian counter-attack. Nevertheless, the people of 
Leningrad can hear the guns, and German air activity has 
increased considerably in the Leningrad sector. A grim 
struggle for the city itself is obviously the next phase in 
the north. In the centre the Germans are held, and after 
the dangerous advance beyond Gomel, which at one point 
seemed likely to threaten Marshal Budyonny’s flank, 
Marshal Timoshenko’s counter-attacks, coupled, it appears, 
with dirty weather, have stayed the German offensive for 
the time being. The danger is that all these Russian 
counter-attacks, which are very costly, may at no point 
have stabilised the front sufficiently to enable the Russian 
General Staff to launch a full-blown counter-offensive. A 
series of counter-attacks, while it can and does pinch out 
advance points in the German wedge, does so at the cost 
of weakening the Russian line above and below the wedge. 
The Germans can profit by this to launch their next 
drive at the weakened spot in the enemy’s defences. Thus 
the attack on Gomel was launched in a sector from which 
troops had probably been withdrawn northwards to 
counter-attack in the battle of Smolensk. In the south, 
the Dnieper line stands. Marshal Budyonny, by a series 
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of daring and well-concerted raids across the river, has so 
far prevented the Germans from massing sufficient troops 
to storm the river and create bridgeheads on the farther 
bank. It has been suggested that the destruction of the 
great dam at Dnieproges will assist the Germans by 
lowering the level of the Dnieper above the dam. The 
question of the water level is, however, irrelevant. Rivers 
are obstacles only if they are integrated into a workable 
defence system. Unfortunately for the Russians, the west 
bank of their rivers is usually higher than the right—which 
gives the Germans the advantage of the higher ground. 
The significance of destroying the dam is above all sym- 
bolical ; it typifies the readiness of the Russians to sacrifice 
everything in their defence. 


x * * 


Failure of a Crusade 


Hitler’s crusade against Bolshevism is making heavy 
weather. In France, the first official gathering of the “ anti- 
Bolshevist ” volunteers nearly cost one of Germany’s arch- 
quislings his life. And Colette, the man who shot at, but 
apparently did not kill, Laval, turns out to be not a 
Communist, but a would-be de Gaulliste of no particular 
political leanings, and is thus a symbolical figure of 
France’s general disgust. The Spanish volunteers are 
reported to be deserting in a disorderly straggle across 
Europe. Certainly some thousands have already returned 
to Spain. The Roumanians are in a state of growing revolt 
over the sacrifice of their men before Odessa ; they claim 
that in this battle Roumanian units have simply been used 
to wear down the Russian defences, and that the Germans 
have shown an incredible callousness towards their losses. 
The Hungarians are doing bettér and took part in the 
capture of Nikolaiev. Nevertheless, even here, there are 
reports of some unwillingness to rais¢ more battalions for 
the eastern front. It is in the north that the Germans are 
facing the most serious revolt—at an awkward time, with 
the battle for Leningrad developing. The Finns joined in 
the war quite simply because they wanted back their old 
frontiers. It is probable that they stopped fighting in 1940 
because the Germans guaranteed a restoration. Now, after 
Over two months of fighting, during which the Finns have 
been severely mauled and have received such inadequate 
German support that they have had—notably at Salla— 
to stiffen German resistance, the old frontiers have been 
virtually recaptured and Viipuri has fallen to the Finns. 
There is thus no point in fighting on, and the problem for 
the Finns is whether, on the one hand, the Russians will 
concede the. reconquered frontiers, and whether, on the 
other, the Germans will let the Finns abandon the fight. 
Unofficial feelers have apparently already been put out to 
Moscow, very probably with American backing ; and the 
Russians’ sudden retreat down the Karelian isthmus 
suggests that they may be ready to contribute something to 
the pre-conditions of peace. The German reaction is harder 
to assess, but a number of practical considerations suggest 
that the Finns may get their way. A people cannot be 
coerced into fighting, and the Finns are the least amenable 
people in the world to coercion. But the Germans are not 
trained for arctic fighting. If Leningrad falls, the fate of 
Karelia, Murmansk and Archangel is not vital. The 
Germans may prefer to cut their losses for the winter and 
transfer their units south, leaving the Finns behind their 
ice-bound ports. The withdrawal could be represented 
as a typical example of German disinterestedness and 
generosity. If the Finns do extract themselves from the 
fighting, it will be a lasting monument to Stalin’s folly in 
launching the Russo-Finnish war. To-day the Finns might 
otherwise have been fighting with the Russians to expel 
the Germans. 


News from The East 


It used to be said of the old Turkey that the people 
were always surprised when the winter came. Times have 
changed, and now it is apparently regarded by the British 
Foreign Office as quite a normal procedure for vital news 
about Britain’s own life-and-death struggle to be made 
known to the Turks while it is still an official secret here. 
The information given last week by the British Ambassador 
in Ankara to the Tukish President that British and 
Allied shipping losses in all waters in July were the lowest 
monthly total since the war began, except for two months 
before the collapse of France, is only the latest of a 
series of such “ invisible exports.” Once it was the American 
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President who told the world the ratio between British 
losses and British shipbuilding capacity ; another time jt 
was a Canadian who revealed facts about British tanker 
losses. But this Turkish episode is peculiar, because it was 
in July that the Admiralty solemnly announced that it was 
no longer in the interests of national security to publish 
shipping losses regularly. It was suspected by many people 
then that this meant that only low losses would be published 
—though not even the most captious sceptics forecast that 
they would be put out in Ankara instead of London ; and 
this figure for July, which must be between 135,372 tons 
(the total for April, 1940, the higher of the two lowest 
monthly totals of the war) and 164,626 (the total for 
November, 1939, the third lowest monthly total of 
the war) is most encouragingly low. It cannot, of 
course, be assumed that the German blockade has 
therefore been finally broken. The increased numbers of 
escort vessels in service, their success in the long summer 
days and the “insulation” of a large tract of Atlantic 
waters by the presence of American patrols have struck a 
serious blow against the submarine campaign; and the 
combined efforts of the Navy and the RAF have removed 
or pinned down the surface raiders that did so much dam- 
age earlier in the year. But, if it is true that Hitler’s policy 
in grand strategy is “one by one,” it is equally true that 
his policy in operations is “one thing at a time.” In the 
air, the hard knocks given in German Europe by the RAF 
have not yet forced the enemy to do battle on a big scale in 
the west while the eastern front is active ; and. at sea, there 
has been work for German forces in Russian waters. It is 
not many months since the Germans had something like 
200 submarines in commission (more than the 169 estimated 
at the peak of the submarine campaign in the last war) with 
perhaps 100 operating against shipping at the same time; 
and there is little doubt that there will be a renewal of more 
intense activities in coming months. But it does seem prob- 
able, as the number of convoy escorts grows, that the worst 
will not happen ; and, meanwhile, if the Turkish report, 
confirmed by Sir Archibald Sinclair on Wednesday, that 
in recent weeks imports have been coming in at the rate 
of 850,000 tons weekly, 60 per cent of the high rate of 1937, 
the situation is immeasurably better than might have been 
expected. 


* * 7 


Settlement in Iran 


Nothing could be more satisfactory than the settlement 
in Iran. After a very few days’ rather tepid resistance, the 
Iranian army received the order to cease fire, and negotia- 
tions opened at once between British and Russian repre- 
sentatives and the Shah’s new Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister. After four days’ discussion, these negotiations 
have ended in agreement. Britain and Russia repeat their 
absolute guarantee of Iran’s political independence and in- 
tegrity, and the revenues from the oilfields will continue 
to flow undisturbed into the royal exchequer; at the same 
time, British and Russian armies will maintain order in 
certain specified areas north and south—Britain’s area 
naturally includes the oilfields—and the vital supply routes 
by road and rail to Russia are guaranteed. It may be said 
in passing. that the Allies’ greatest lack in this area may 
now prove to be a Todt organisation for the patching 
together and creation of adequate military roads. Only on 
one point is negotiation to continue—the question of the 
Germans. The difficulty is that, while it would no doubt 
express the Allies’ respect for Iran’s independence if the 
German Legation at Teheran were not closed, the Legation 
has been the centre of the Nazis’ propaganda network in 
the Middle East, and it would seem folly to leave the head- 
quarters of such an organisation intact. However, a com- 
promise may be possible which leaves what one might call 
a token diplomat in charge, and either interns or extradites 
all the other German agents and diplomats, The happy end 
to the Iranian incident is bound to have the best possible 
repercussions in the Middle East generally, particularly 
Turkey, where the comments of Press and radio wert 
previously very critical. The reinforcement of the Turks 
Eastern frontier may do them a very good turn now that 
there are obvious signs of growing German pressure. The 
Germans are far less likely to risk an autumn campaige 
across Anatolia to the bleak snows of Caucasia if a united 
Anglo-Russian force awaits them there. Von Papen has 
left Ankara to visit both his doctor and Hitler, and the 
gloomier prophets foretell an immediate deterioration 1° 
German-Turkish relations..The Turks prefer to think that 
Hitler has too much on his hands to risk another front 
at this advanced stage of the year. 
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Playing for Time 


The Labour Day speech of the President of the 
United States will have reassured all those who feared that 
peace talks with Germany were a possibility. But then 
only a minute fraction of the population can possibly have 
thought this. The destruction of Nazism is a goal very 
generally accepted by the American people. It is the means 
that raise such violent divergence of opinion. The Presi- 
dent’s speech did nothing, however, to allay anxiety on the 
score of the Far Eastern situation.- The knowledge that 
Prince Konoye has sent a personal message to the Presi- 
dent and that he has had long conversations with Admiral 
Nomura, does not in itself prove or disprove the suspicion 
that appeasement is in the air, but the fact remains that 
there is no satisfactory answer to the question: what did 
the President and the Ambassador talk about? Japan is 
obviously playing for time. The next stage in aggression is 
presumably timed to coincide with the hoped-for Russian 
collapse. In the meantime, the Japanese are anxious to 
ensure that America does not help, by shipping supplies 
to Russia, to prolong Russian resistance, and also that in 
no circumstances will she go to war in the Pacific. It is 
probable that the Japanese Cabinet is conducting a tight- 
rope walk between these potentially incompatible policies. 
It follows that the various threats—to establish an “ oceanic 
security zone,” to march on to the creation of a Greater East 
Asia and the like—and the putting up of hotheads like 
Colonel Mabuchi to make provocative statements may be 
attempts to browbeat the Americans into a supine accept- 
ance of Japan’s forward policy. The trouble is that, 
in the long run, the only thing which can keep the Pacific 
from war is the unequivocal readiness of tne United States 
to go to war if necessary. 


America Wonders 


Mr Brendan Bracken, in his maiden public speech as 
Minister of Information, asked for sympathy and under- 
standing for the “teething troubles ” of defence production 
in the United States. Actually, criticism across the Atlantic 
has been much more drastic than it has been here. There 
is a quite widespread suspicion there that the effect of 
Lease and Lend has been to make the United States 
Britain’s tributary, a suspicion which is at its peak when 
the scarcity of oil on the eastern seaboard is discussed. 
When President Roosevelt !ast week produced out of the 
Office of Emergency Management (which comprehended the 
rival and overlapping Office of Production Management 
and Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supplies) 
the Board of Supply Priorities and Allocations under the 
Vice-President, Mr Wallace, he was countering criticism of 
his administrative methods, of the multiplication of separate 
ad hoc bodies and of the delay in decisions at the top. But 
he was also careful, in his executive otder setting up the 
Board, to state explicitly, in view of the membership of Mr 
Hopkins, who is Lease and Lend administrator, that there 
was no intention of subordinating American policy to that 
of any other country. These are domestic troubles, and just 
now they seem to be important. The United States has been 
persuaded that Britain has now saved itself by its own— 
and, it is believed, America’s—exertions. It has not been 
persuaded, in spite of the President’s well-known and plainly 
stated views, either that America is in very direct danger, or 
that it is America’s mission, having aided Britain, to 
destroy Nazi Germany. The Atlantic Charter and the 
American Congress—and many of the people—are very far 
apart; and it is important to realise that it is in this 
context that aid to Britain and, still more cautiously, aid to 
Russia must be interpreted. Mr Harriman will be head 
of the United States delegation to the Allied conference 
in Moscow. A Russian Purchasing Mission has flown to 
Washington; and an American military mission may go to 
Moscow. But the temper of the American people seems still 
to be very non-belligerent. Indignant criticism of their 
attitude from this side of the Atlantic is, indeed, probably 
not very helpful, but British comments on the “ teething ” 
troubles in production, which have equally been gone 
through in this country, might be reasonably useful in 
preventing them from becoming 4 more or less permanent 
toothache. There is no impertinence, for instance, or in- 
trusion upon the rights of a sovereign people to suggest 
that the rate of production of several crucial machines and 
Weapons is still lower than it could be; that, even in the 
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United States, teeming with resources, the vital materials 
of war production will have to be, not only eked out, but 
also reserved for essential purposes; and that those New 
Dealers who regard rearmament as a great programme of 
public works, and resist all cuts in civilian consumption, are 
in some ways more dangerous to America’s war effort than 
the President’s most isolationist opponents. These are 
simply suggestions of ways in which the accepted defence 
programme can be given something more to bite on. 


Plus Ca Change... 


The Ministry of Labour has announced its revised 
procedure for the recruiting of women. There is clearly a 
big difference between its attitude now and when the regis- 
tration of women first took place. Then, women and em- 
ployers were allowed to think that any full-time occupa- 
tion would exempt them from being called up—or even 
interviewed. Probably this was due to the Government’s 
quite unfounded anxiety that the use of even mild com- 
pulsion in the recruiting of women would be ill received ; 
or to the better founded fear that the staff would not be 
available to interview and record recruits. In the event, a 
considerable number of women in full-time employment 
have been interviewed, and in an appreciable number of 
cases they have been advised to join one of the women’s 
services if they wish to avoid being compelled to work in 
a factory. But the soft-pedalling of the original announce- 
ment did great harm by obscuring the urgency of the need 
for women recruits in the Services and in industry ; and 
it was easy enough for an employer to say that a woman 
employee was indispensable and to get away with it. 
Exemption was automatic. For future registrations, there- 
fore, it is said that a more selective procedure for inter- 
viewing will be used. It has been announced that the only 
women who will not be interviewed will be, first, those in 
full-time paid employment in an undertaking working for 
the Government or for export, or in a concentrated in- 
dustry ; secondly, women in full-time employment in an 
undertaking covered by the Essential Work Order; thirdly, 
women covered by the Schedule of Reserved Occupations ; 
and, finally, married women who are responsible for the 
household. Actually, there does not seem to be any great 
improvement in the new procedure—or, indeed, any great 
change. Apart from the classes who will not be inter- 
viewed in any case, employers will still be able to claim 
indispensability and women serious hardship. Moreover, 
the Schedule of Reserved Occupations still covers a multi- 
tude of unessential jobs. It is only by its results that the 
“new procedure” can be judged; but there will have to 
be a far stricter interpretation of indispensability and 
essentialness if the 200,000 women wanted for the Services 
by the year-end and the 500,000 wanted for industry are 
to be found. 
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The Railway Agreement 


After several months of negotiation, agreement has 
been reached between the Government, on the one hand, 
and the main-line railways and the London Passenger 
Transport Board, on the other, about the financial remu- 
neration of the latter during the war period. Ostensibly, 
the first war agreement of February, 1940, was thrown into 
the melting-pot by the Government’s decision to put all 
public utilities on the same basis with regard to war 
damage. Actually, the agreement was unworkable, because 
its provision that charges should follow costs was inevitably 
inflationary. It has long been evident that a subsidy, in 
some form, was essential ; and, as was pointed out in The 
Economist of August 2nd (on page 140), the problem was 
to combine this with incentives to efficient management 
and economy. The outcome of these months of study has 
been a reversion to the practice of the last war, the rail- 
ways being given a fixed payment, or rent charge, for the 
period of the war and for at least twelve months after, of 
£43 millions annually. This compares with a guaranteed 
minimum—excluding in each case certain revenue amount- 
ing to rather over £1,000,000 per annum—of {£40 millions 
under the 1940 scheme, but this does not mean that the 
taxpayer is being mulcted more heavily, for this payment 
is subject to the settlement of war damage payments under 
the terms of a projected Bill. The details of this measure 
have still to be revealed, but the general basis is that the 
cost of replacement will be shared equally by the Govern- 
ment and the utility companies. The effect of this upon 
stockholders, and other matters not mentioned in the 
Ministry’s statement, is discussed on page 301. From the 
wider national standpoint, the arrangement leaves much 
to be desired. None but the least reasonable advocates of 
railway nationalisation would claim that it is unduly 
generous to the stockholder ; but, so far as is at present 
disclosed, there is nothing whatever to encourage the 
managements to pursue efficiency or to resist rises in the 
cost of materials and wages. Until Parliament reassembles, 
and full details are laid before it, nothing can be said about 
such matters as deferred maintenance, which proved sc 
costly under the 1921 Act ; but it is, at best, disappointing 
that it should prove impossible to do better than revert to 
the highly unsatisfactory arrangement of twenty-seven 


years ago. 


Bank Deposits or Savings Bonds? 


Last week, Lord Kindersley gave a review to repre- 
sentatives of the Press of the progress of the National 
Savings Campaign. The technique of popular appeal is 
being well developed. The war weapons weeks, with their 
appeal to local patriotism, have done excellent work ; and 
the present summer campaign is directed to the smallest 
unit in the movement, the savings group and not the 
locality. It provides specific targets, ranging from a battle- 
ship, priced at £8,000,000, to a forage cap at 2s. 6d. Soon, 
the movement will go back to community rather than group 
efforts and aim at warships. The psychology of these 
devices is sound. It is simple ; and there is the symbolism 
of a concrete objective. But to make it equally sound, 
economically, the movement must be infused to a still 
greater degree with the harsh gospel of abstinence. It is 
abstention from civilian consumption which will lay the 
ghost of inflation ; and not the attainment of “targets” by 
subscriptions to Government issues of which the totals may 
well be swollen by the creation of bank credits or by the 
reinvestment of the proceeds of maturing loans. It was not 
promising for this more widespread appreciation of the 
economic: realities of savings that Lord Kindersley should 
have laid so much stress on the desirability of converting 
funds now lying on current account or deposit with the 
banks into savings bonds—as though such conversion would 
set free for the war effort any material or labour at present 
used in satisfying non-essential civilian consumption. In 
contrasting the holding of funds in a deposit account with 
their investment in a Government security Lord Kindersley 
stated that, in the latter case, the individual transferred the 
command over goods and services, which that money gave, 
from himself to the Government. In the former case, he 
said, the money was admittedly re-lent by the bank to the 
Government ; but the individual remained free to draw on 
his account and duplicate the use of the purchasing power 
which had already been transferred by the bank to the 
Government. The contrast would only be as clear cut as 
this if, in fact, Government securities were blocked. But 
they are not. The individual is as free to sel. his securitie 
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and spend the proceeds as he is to draw on his banking 
account. The inhibitions against his doing so may, of 
course, be greater in one case than in the other. But the 
fact remains that the individual who has done his funda. 
mental duty of cutting down personal expenditure to the 
minimum, and leaves the resulting savings on deposit with 
a bank, has achieved just as much in liberating resources for 
war purposes as the investor who puts his savings into 3 per 
cent Savings Bonds. The point is that savings publicity 
could be used to better effect than simply in thus encoy- 
raging the bank depositor to switch into savings bonds— 
and so multiplying the yield from his investment by six 
and trebling the cost of the consequent borrowing to the 
Government. 


Mr Menzies Goes 


The Australian political crisis came to a head at the 
end of last week, when Mr Menzies resigned the Premier- 
ship and was succeeded by Mr Fadden, who is leader of 
the Country Party and was acting Prime Minister while 
Mr Menzies was in London. Mr Menzies himself is to 
retain the Ministry of Defence Co-ordination, and for the 
time being it does not appear that there will be any other 
changes in the Cabinet. The question of the London visit, 
which precipitated the crisis, is still unsettled; it is not 
yet decided whether a visit will be made, whether Mr 
Menzies or another will be the visitor, or what the status 
of the visitor will be. What does seem certain, however, 
is that the political situation is as unstable as_ before. 
Evidently the most gifted man in the Commonwealth 
Parliament, Mr Menzies lacked the common touch ; and 
there can be no doubt that his inability to meet other 
people, especially his colleagues, on their own ground was 
a source of constant friction. But, even now, friction has 
not been eliminated. The Labour Party remains angrily 
suspicious, and the Government’s position in Parliament 
has been made more precarious by the withdrawal of Mr 
A. W. Coles from the United Australia Party. He has 
announced that he will sit as an Independent and that his 
future actions will depend on the Government’s, If he 
votes against the Government, its slender majority will 
disappear. In the meantime, the Budget is approaching, 
and it is probable that, if Mr Fadden falls, it will be over 
this obstacle, which was only cleared last year by making 
tax concessions to the Labour Party. That Mr Fadden 
realises this is shown by his statement that his aim is “to 
leave the public with every possible fragment of spending 
power which can be spared from the war effort—but not 
at the expense of the war effort.” This, of course, is 
starting at the wrong end of the stick, as his aim should 
be tO minimise non-war spending in order to set free the 
greatest possible amount of resources for the war. The 
statement contrasts badly with Mr Menzies’ broadcast in 
June, when he announced the complete overhauling of 
civilian consumption, the concentration of civilian indus- 
tries On a limited number of essentials, the prohibition of 
strikes and lock-outs and so on. It is up to Mr. Fadden— 
and Australia—to prove that the change of leadership does 
not mean that the Commonwealth’s war effort is to be 
slowed down. 


The Acid Test 

At Edinburgh this week, with a significant lead from 
Sir Walter Citrine, whose views on Soviet Russia are well 
known, the Trades Union Congress called for the utmost 
aid to Russia and decided to participate in an Anglo- 
Russian Trades Union Council. On the other hand, the 
suggestion that the Congress, in the new circumstances, 
should collaborate with the Communists was turned down 
as obdurately as ever. No other response was possible, It 
is hoped by some people that the Russian alliance will act 
like the chemicals that turn litmus paper red. But neither 
Britain nor the TUC are in alliance with Communism; 
and there has been no suggestion from Moscow that they 
should be. It is simply a question of collaborating in a 
common war effort. Trade union co-operation between the 
two countries will be valuable in developing their war 
potential and in exchanging information about conditions 
and difficulties; and if the British Communists are whole- 
hearted in their new campaign to encourage war produc- 
tion, they should not find any obstacles placed in their way 
by trade unionists. Mr Tanner complained at the TUC 
that, in a recent speech the Minister of Aircraft Produc- 
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tion had expressed the wish that Germany and Russia 
would exhaust each other in battle, like Kilkenny cats; and 
Colonel Moore Brabazon does seem to have said things 
carelessly which were open to this interpretation. But the 
attitude that Mr Tanner complained of is precisely that 
which was adopted by both Soviet Russia and the British 
Communist party vis-d-vis Germany and Britain, until 
Hitler’s sudden attack forced a change of front. 


* x 


Britain’s War Effort 


That Great Britain has not yet reached the limit of its 
productive capacity and has not yet transferred to the war 
effort all the resources that are not essential to the mainten- 
ance of the health and efficiency of the population is un- 
questionable. More diflicuit, however, is the task of express- 
ing this still untapped war potential in statistical terms. 
An attempt has been made to do this by Mr N. Kaldor 
in the current issue of the Economic Journal, largely on the 
basis of the raw materials provided in the White Paper on 
the national income and expenditure in 1938 and 1940 
(Cmd. 6261), issued by the Treasury last April. Mr Kaldor 
estimates that the total national output rose by Io per cent 
between 1938 and the last quarter of 1940 and that it should 
be possible, with the further increase in the employment of 
women and the concentration of civilian output in the most 
efficient firms, to raise it by a further 5-8 per cent. The 
reduction in consumption between 1938 and the last quarter 
of 1940 is estimated by Mr Kaldor at ro per cent, but he 
contends that a 25 per cent cut, which would leave the 
people of this country still better off than the Germans, is 
quite feasible. While Mr Kaldor gives no figures for the 
increase—if any—in total production since the last quarter 
of 1940, he calculated that the present rate of consumption 
is probably 16-18 per cent below the level of 1938. Mr 
Kaldor’s contention that total production can be raised by 
15-18 per cent and consumption reduced by 25 per cent, 
compared with the 1938 level, is not unreasonable, and every 
effort must be made to reach this goal as quickly as possible. 
Even then the proportion of the national income (as defined 
by the White Paper) devoted to consumption would still be 
about 50 per cent, against 63 per cent in the last quarter of 


1940 and 77 per cent in 1938. 


Progress and Production 


The fact that there is no reason to suppose that the 
war will destroy the material foundations of Western civilisa- 
ton does not, of course, rule out the need that may be 
evident for concern about its moral or spiritual standards. 
Nor, even on the purely material side, should it be over- 
looked that the standard of living cannot simply be raised 
al round by Act of Parliament. The average standard of 
tving—of the world community, or of any single national 
community—can only be raised by an increase in production 
per man-hour, by some improvement in the means of pro- 
duction, human or mechanical. This fact is the fundamental 
argument for the freest possible movement of capital, goods 
and labour within and between nations ; and, without such 
an increase in the power to produce, the standard of living 
of some can only be raised—as in wartime, when the stock 
of civilian goods is deliberately restricted—by a lowering 
of the standard of others. It is commonly said that to raise 
the standard of living of “backward” or undeveloped 
peoples would be to the advantage of the more “ad- 
vanced” peoples, because there would be an increased 
demand for the latter’s products. This is true, but the 
increased demand of the former can only come about in one 
of two ways. Either the backward peoples must not only 
increase their output, but also induce the rest of the world 
© absorb the increased output at the same price as before ; 
or they must receive an increased quantity of manu- 
factured goods in return for the same quantity of their own 
Produce. There is mo magic by which every Chinaman, 
simply by choice, can increase the length of his shirt by an 
mch, and so bring the mills of Lancashire into full empl!oy- 
ment. Either the Chinaman must increase his output of, say, 
fice, and still get the same price per unit for it ; or Lanca- 
hire must be prepared, in effect, to give an increased quan- 
uty of cotton goods for the same amount of rice. It is a 
question of the rate of exchange between Chinese man-hours 
and Lancashire man-hours ; and the only way in which the 
equation can be altered advantageously is by an increase 
M actual production per man-hour. 
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Cares of Small Caterers 


It is easy to sympathise with the statement issued 
recently by the executive of the Association of Purveyors of 
Light Refreshments, which represents some 750 firms. 
The most substantial complaint is that, by withholding 
supplies, the authorities are forcing many firms to close 
down branches, the consequent gap being filled by the 
establishment of publicly-owned British restaurants. It is 
certainly inequitable that the general scarcity should be 
allowed to press more hardly on this class of caterer, who, 
as the statement points out, fulfils in many cases the 
function of a works canteen, than on the large-scale caterer 
in the restaurant or hotel. The small men complain that 
their meat ration was not raised when the domestic ration 
was raised, that offals were not derationed at that time, 
and that they receive no eggs in the shell and no cheese— 
the last complaint has now been met by the Ministry of 
Food. Clearly, it is a hard case, but it must be pointed out 
that the true comparison lies with the resources made 
available to the large-scale caterer, the works canteen and 
the British restaurant and not with the allowance for use 
in the home. Rations for use at home must be allotted with 
the knowledge that many of their consumers cannot readily 
go out for meals and with the realisation that it is un- 
desirable to foster a dual standard of rationing: one for 
those who must feed at home off the rations allocated to 
their individual ration book ; and one for those who have 
money and opportunity to dodge the per caput ration by 
eating daily in restaurants. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


In line with the change in Polish-Soviet relations 
described in an article in The Economist \ast week, further 
changes have been made in the Polish Cabinet, and the 
National Council has been dissolved by the President’s 
decree. The decree points out that in the present inter- 
national situation new tasks have arisen for the Council 
concerning the political, social and economic problems 
of future Poland. The composition of the Council 
must, therefore, be changed, in order to adapt it to the 
political position in Poland and to the participation in the 
Council of Polish representatives now living in the U.S.S.R. 


* 


Mr Morris Wilson, deputy-chairman of the British Supply 
Council in North America, has been appointed chairman in 
succession to Mr Arthur Purvis. Mr E. P. Taylor, repre- 
sentative of the Canadian Government in Washington in 
respect of the Supply Agreement between Canada and the 
United States, has been appointed to the post of chief 
executive officer of the British Supply. Council. This is a 
new post which has been created to provide for the in- 
creasingly heavy duties falling upon the Council, and Mr 
Taylor will be responsible for the conduct of its day-to-day 
business. 


* 


Litere Humaniores.—A civil servant wanted to say that 
women might come to work without stockings. This is how 
he said it:—In common with other Government Depart- 
ments the Inland Revenue are requested to make it known 
to women members of their staff and to all who are in 
charge of district and other offices that in present circum- 
stances stockings are not deemed an essential part of cos- 
tume for official business. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Japan’s War Supplies 


(From a Correspondent) 


fuly 31st. 


HE outbreak of the Russo-German war has only in- 

crease Japanese military clamour, at home and abroad, 
for still larger stocks of all sorts of essential materials. It is 
true that in some instances, at Shanghai, Saigon, Bangkok 
and Singapore, Japanese firms, acting as purchasing agents 
for Germany after the disruption of totalitarian transit trade 
via Siberia, refused to take delivery of commodities bought 
previously, cancelled contracts and forfeited guarantee 
deposits. It is also true that, in a number of cases, the 
Japanese fighting forces declined offers to take over the 
contracts and commodities in question. Yet they did so only 
because they considered the contract prices too high and 
the other conditions also too severe, and because they expect 
that, after the disappearance of the German demand, they 
will be able to buy these same supplies considerably cheaper 
or to extract them by more or less forceful means on 
specially preferred conditions and credit terms from such 
helpless countries as French Indo-China. The Japanese 
military effort to accumulate still larger supplies continues 
unabated. 

Of all the major countries, Japam to-day would appear to 
be, in relation to its economic capacity and eventual war 
requirements, the best stocked. The extraordinary, and ever 
increasing, shortage of commodities offered in Japan for 
current civilian consumption ought not to be misunderstood, 
and the notorious difficulties of industry to secure all sorts 
of materials ought not to be misinterpreted. Both the 
Japanese Army and Navy to-day hold—in Japan proper, 
Korea, Manchuria and Japanese-occupied China—unusually 
large stocks, not only of arms, munitions, and other military 
and naval equipment, but also of raw materials and fuel. 
Such stocks include large quantities of iron ore, iron and 
steel scrap, coal, fuel oil, gasolene, lubricants, rubber, non- 
ferrous metals, rice, clothing material and leather. Many 
private industries essential for war have been induced to 
hold large stocks of this sort in reserve for a sudden 
emergency, and instructed not to touch them for current 
consumption. 

Reliable foreign trade, production and warehousing 
figures are no longer published in Japan ; the vital details 
of the State Budget are shrouded in secrecy. Yet reliable 
observers agree that these supplies are large enough to cover 
Japanese wagtime requirements for periods ranging, in the 
various goods, from six to fifteen months. It is estimated 
that they will permit Japan, while continuing the war in 
China, to face an Anglo-American trade embargo for about 
a year, or to allow her to fight a southward blitzkrieg for 
a duration of some six months. Germany’s attack upon 
Russia was not foreseen in Tokyo ; and the new situation 
thereby created has led the Japanese fighting services to 
demand an urgent further increase of their war stocks, so 
as to enable them to face, besides the continuation of the 
China war, and an Anglo-Saxon embargo or a southern 
blitzkrieg, aggressive action egainst Russia in case it should 
collapse before the German onslaught. 

Throughout the past twelve months, the third Konoye 
Government has devoted its supreme economic and financial 
effort to the accumulation of the unprecedented reserve 
stocks demanded by Japan’s fighting forces. Soon after this 
Government was set up, Prince Konoye bought domestic 
peace from Japan’s Army and Navy, at the price of com- 
pletely subordinating his country’s economy to _ these 
Services’ direction. Independent economic and _ financial 
policy ceased in Japan a year ago ; the Tokyo Government 
departments concerned with economic and financial matters 
have ever since simply obeyed the fighting forces’ orders ; 
the Government abandoned the mammoth concerns of 
private big business, and the latter had to abandon the 


exercise of political influence and to co-operate uncon- 
ditionally. After Japan’s adherence to the Tripartite Pact, 
a complete apparatus of German financial, economic and 
technical advisers was imported, and was superimposed by 
the Tokyo War Office upon the whole of Japan’s finance 
and economy. This apparatus of German advisers, who by 
the middle of last winter ceased to advise and began to 
direct, is chiefly responsible for the huge accumulation of 
war stocks which has been achieved. These Germans are 
also responsible for the increasing difficulties of current 
industrial production and for the huge decrease in the 
supply of commodities for civilian consumption in Japan. 
Working upon German principles and with German 
methods, often indiscriminately applied to different Japanese 


circumstances, they frequently turned out results different 


from those achieved in Germany. 


How it was Done 


The accumulation in Japan of large additional stocks of 
war supplies was accomplished, first, through the systematic 
economising of war and other materials originally earmarked 
for use in the China war. The recent Japanese military and 
naval campaigns in China were all characterised by a desire 
to economise in material, often to the extent of seriously 
compromising the result of the operations in question, A 
considerable part of Tokyo’s Chinese appropriations has o! 
late undoubtedly been absorbed otherwise, and chiefly in 
the acquisition of new stocks. This was achieved, secondly, 
by the continued tightening up during the past twelve 
months of Japan’s foreign trade and foreign exchange 
controls with a view to eliminating the last non-war imports, 
and at the same time reducing exports to the minimum level 
required by foreign exchange needs. These controls in 
Japan are now fashioned almost exactly after the German 
pattern ; in the last few months, the new Japanese foreign 
exchange regulations are mostly literal translations from 
corresponding German regulations. The increase in stocks 
was achieved, thirdly, by the further curtailment of civilian 
consumption all along the line. Rationing, on ticket systems 
and otherwise, is being ever extended, and now applies to 
all major foodstuffs, clothing materials and household goods. 
Educational and amusement facilities are heavily curtailed. 
The ratio of compulsory savings on all classes of incomes 
and profits is being constantly increased, not only with a 
view to converting new savings into Government bonds, but 
also to prevent civilians from raiding the markets with theif 
nominally increased purchasing power. 

While in these three fields German methods have proved 
fairly successful in amassipg additional stocks of wat 
supplies, concurrent efforts to increase Japanese industrial 
war production have been far less so. It would seem that 
the very success of the three measures is largely responsible 
for the lack of success in the extension of war industries 
and auxiliary industrial plants and in boosting their pr 
duction. In Japanese business circles, it is an open secret 
that most of the plans in this direction have failed ; that, 
since early last year, the rate of progress in Japanese 
industrial production—in war industries alone, without 
taking into account the decline in the output of civilian 
industries—was slowed down, and for months has beet 
negligible. On this account there has been considerable dis- 
satisfaction in Japanese military and industrial quarters. In 
April this year, Sumitomo’s tycoon, Ogura, was made 4 
member of the Cabinet for the special task of fanning the 
expansion of war industrial production, but now Ogura 
is considered a complete failure. Influential Japanes¢ 
military and naval leaders have recently become critical of 
the German advisers’ industrial methods, and are plainly 
paying attention to the suggestion of private big business 
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that production should be encouraged by the old standard 
method of increasing prices and allowing higher private 
rofits on war and related materials. The end of trans- 
Siberian totalitarian trade has also paralysed a number of 
rojects for expanding war industries in both Japan and 
Manchuria ; German deliveries of machinery cannot be 
expected any longer, and large quantities of such machinery 
destined for Japan are marooned by the war in Russia. 


The Ukrainian Trump Card 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 

August 19th 
For years the Germans have promised to play their 
Ukrainian trump card against Russia. Special Ukrainian 
“Research ” Institutes have worked in Berlin and Vienna ; 
special gangs of Ukrainian terrorists have been trained 
and kept in readiness; and _ providential Ukrainian 
“Leaders,” illustrious failures of the past, such as Hetman 
Skoropadski, have been busily preparing themselves for 
the Day promised them in Mein Kampf. German 
specialists in advertisement have elaborated the Ukrainian 
theme with their usual bombast, and consequently many 
people, even outside Germany, were brought to believe 
that, by playing the Ukrainian card, the Nazis would win 
the hand, and that—once the Day arrived—some sort of 
a national Ukrainian levée en masse would be raised 
against the Soviets. 

The Day has come, but the great political masterstroke 
has not. At the moment, the German armies have advanced 
deeply into the Ukraine. But this is a purely military 
achievement, and not even German propaganda can claim 
any success in the political sphere. The Weichselsender, in 
its numerous Ukrainian transmissions, has nothing to say 
about the much-heralded Ukrainian irredentist movement, 
or about peasants greeting their German “liberators ” with 
flowers. These happy pictures still remain one of Herr 
Rosenberg’s pleasant visions ; the Ukrainian moujik seems 
to greet the unwelcome “ liberators” in his own peculiar 
manner—with the harassing fire of guerilla detachments 
and with scorched villages and fields. It is, therefore, mainly 
through frightfulness that the Weichselsender tries now to 
impress the dull Ukrainians; and grim warnings, threaten- 
ing the participants of guerilla bands with capital punish- 
ment, are the most favourite and frequently repeated items 
in its Ukrainian transmissions. 

It is now becoming increasingly clear that German policy 
in regard to the Ukraine has taken a new turn. During 
the first. days of the Russian campaign, German propaganda 
still tried to use the slogan of a Great and United Ukraine. 
This was probably meant to enlist the support of the 
Ukrainians in the former Polish territories. When the Ger- 
man armies crossed the old Soviet frontier, this slogan dis- 
appeared from all broadcast propaganda and was replaced 
by the more modest battle-cry—Heil Ukraine! The term 
Great Ukraine has always stood for a Ukraine comprising 
both the Soviet and the Polish lands inhabited by 
Ukrainians ; and it was the prospect of a fusion of all these 
provinces that made many Ukrainian nationalists place 
their hopes in Berlin. That the change of slogans has not 
been a fortuitous slip of the tongue by the propagandists of 
the Weichselsender, but a sign of a premeditated turn in 
German policy, was soon confirmed by a measure which 
almost escaped public notice abroad : the incorporation of 
the districts of Lvov, Stanislavov and Tarnopol into the 
General Governorate of Poland. These three districts 
(Eastern Galicia) have been considered by the Ukrainian 
nationalists as an inseparable part of Great Ukraine, and 
they have actually played the part of a Ukrainian irre- 
dentist Piedmont. The area, covering about 62,000 square 
kilometres, is inhabited by a population of about 6} 
millions, of which, according to Polish figures, about half 
consisted of Ukrainians and Ruthenians. (Soviet and 
Ukrainian sources consider the distinction between 
Ukrainians and Ruthenians artificial, and put their numbers 
much higher). Under the short-lived Soviet occupation, 
the area was united with the Soviet Ukraine into one re- 
public. Its incorporation into the Polish General 
Governorate must have thrown into utter confusion those 
obscure circles of zealous Ukrainian nationalist conspira- 
tors, who for years have been the tools of the Auswartige 
Amt, and have had assigned to them the réles of Ukrainian 
quislings. Their dream of a Great Ukraine, united under 
their rule, has burst like a pricked bubble. Whatever 
further German plans there may be in this field, the Nazis 
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have already achieved a negative result in alienating the 
sympathies of the Ukrainian nationalist groups ; and their 
prospective quislings, should they still find some, can from 
now on hardly hope for any popular backing. 

A similar change of policy can be seen with regard to 
the other invaded republics, White Russia and the Baltic 
States. According to usually well-informed Swedish corre- 
spondents, these territories are to form one German depen- 
dency, the Ostland, under a German Governor-General. 
The fact that the Lithuanian puppet government of Colonel 
Skirpa, which installed itself in Kovno soon after the 
entry of the Germans, has been disowned by Berlin seems 
to confirm these reports. The long-prepared game of libera- 
ting “oppressed nations ” has been thrown overboard all 
along the line. In the Ukraine, the change is most spec- 
tacular, and it is here that in the long run the new turn 
is bound to bring the invaders the most disastrous conse- 
quences, no matter what their temporary territorial gains. 

What has caused the Germans to waste their trump? 
The incorporation of Eastern Galicia into the General 
Governorate of Poland might perhaps have been calculated 
to impress some Polish circles, whom Hitler is now trying 
tc win over, by pretending to restore to a_ subjugated 
Poland its eastern frentiers. It might have been planned 
as a counter-move to the Polish-Soviet Agreement. But 
motives deeper than these considerations lie behind the new 
policy. It was one thing to blackmail the Soviets and the 
Poles with the Great Ukrainian trump card, but it is quite 
another thing to fulfil the threat. A Great Ukraine, with 
its some 45 million inhabitants and its enormous industrial 
and agricultural potential, even if originally set up as a 
German protectorate, would, in the long run, be an eco- 
nomic and political unit far too formidable to be kept 
under effective control. The fundamental principle of the 
German New Order has been to break up Europe into as 
many disjecta membra as possible, and not to help big 
national units to existence. And the Ukraine could not be 
made an exception to the rule. 

In the sphere of economic policy, the Germans have 
also adopted a line bound to antagonise even that section 
of the peasantry which might have been inclined to use 
the opportunity for a return to private ownership of land. 
While still promising to restore individual property in some 
undefined future, the German authorities have warned all 
peasants in the occupied Soviet lands against any attempts 
to leave the collective farms. For the purpose of 
Wehrwirtschaft, it is easier to tackle a small number of 
large collective farms than a multitude of small ones. 
German officials in charge of requisitioning have had, willy 
nilly, to appear as the temporary defenders of the 
Kolkhoz system, a paradox undreamt of by philosophers. 


A Missed Opportunity 


On the whole, the Ukrainian campaign, so far as its 
political and not its military aspects are concerned, has 
become, from the German point of view, a missed oppor- 
tunity. And an opportunity there was. There was no lack 
of grievances in this part of Europe, no lack of popular 
resentment caused by both Soviet and Polish mistakes. It 
has often been Hitler’s deliberate policy to exploit the 
grievances of other nations in order to harness them to the 
carriage of German Imperialism ; that the Ukrainian pro- 
blem could have afforded some scope for similar manceuvres 
is beyond doubt. Luckily enough, German preparations and 
designs in this sphere have been frustrated by excessive 
German rapacity. It is through this predominant factor of 
its own policy that the Third Reich is depriving itself of 
some political trump cards, among which the Ukrainian 
one was not the least important. 
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Prodigies of German rapacity are in their turn not 
merely a matter of political blindness. They also reflect 
the needy position of the German war machine and the 
relentless efforts that have to be made in order to feed it 
and keep it going. Considerations of all kinds, no matter 
how important, have to be subordinated to this supreme 
end. The midsummer night’s dream of a Great Ukraine 
has, in fact, been devoured by the armoured and motor- 
ised German Moloch. 


The New Phase 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT. | 


August 11th 

THE preliminary estimate of the July index of production 
shows a figure of 162—five points over June, 31 point 
over July, 1940, and 58 points above the summer of 1939. 
At this point the phrase “ Business As Usual” is meaning- 
less ; it is a boom level, with almost full utilisation of human 
and material resources. In the past two years, production of 
all kinds, for civil or military demand, has advanced pari 
passu ; and, while the boom was generated largely by the 
military demand, the civil aspects of the boom were con- 
spicuous. Added to the increased purchases of consumption 
goods, there was a spurt in residential building that is usual! 
in all American booms, but intensified in this instance by 
the migration of workers to centres of the armament indus- 
try. In this phase, employment was increasing and wages 
were rising, but such was the elasticity of the system that 
prices advanced but moderately ; and direct taxation, while 
somewhat increased, still fell only on a small fraction of the 
population. In short, it was no alternative of “guns or 
butter”; there were more guns and more butter. 

It is quite clear that this phase has passed or, rather, is 
passing. While no one would undertake to name an index 
figure representing a ceiling of production, it seems likely 
that our economy is entering a phase which will be less 
marked by a comprehensive increase of production of all 
kinds than by the likelihood that further expansion of 
military production will be compensated by some abate- 
ment of production for civil consumption. To be sure, the 
establishment of a limited scheme of priorities in the first 
quarter of the year, and the gradual expansion of the list 
in the second quarter, acknowledged this prospect; but 
not in such a way as to bring it to the attention of the man 
in the street. 


The First Shortages 


In the past fortnight, the change has been brought home, 
although in neither of the two instances was the cause 
precisely that cited above. The embargo on trade with 
Japan was followed by a complete cessation of the manu- 
facture of silk stockings ; and within a few days stocks were 
practically sold out. Silk stockings were the badge and 
uniform of the American Woman, who is said to use almost 
50,000,000 dozen pairs a year. The second instance derived 
from another cause. Some 17 States along the Atlantic 
seaboard usually receive their petroleum supplies by 
tanker ; the transfer of tankers to England is given as the 
reason for an impending scarcity of gasoline in that 
section. What is called a “gasoline curfew” has been 
imposed, prohibiting sales between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m., but 
it has had no perceptible results in diminishing consump- 
tion. A suggested reason for this plan is that it was designed 
to prepare the public mind for an effective limitation in the 
early future. ® 
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The articles generally quoted as showing spectacular 
increases in demand over last year—motor cars, 
refrigerators, electric stoves—have two qualities jp 
common. ‘They are directly competitive with armament 
demand, and they are characteristically sold on “ instal. 
ments.” That is, they represent a civil demand stimulated 
not only by increased pay-rolls, but by credit expansion, 
The materials of which they are fabricated are in many 
instances covered by priority rulings. The latest step is to 
introduce some sort of limitation on “ instalment ” selling, 
by action to be taken by the Federal Reserve Board. 

These instances are so mild that they may seem almost 
trivial. But two factors must be taken into account. It was 
argued that there was little use in limiting civil demand 
as long as there was but partial utilisation of human and 
material resources ; and that there was no use in limiting 
production for civil demand until, and except as, the pre- 
paratory work on defence production was so far advanced 
that the transition from civil production to armament pr- 
duction could be reasonably smooth. 

The important things to note are the enormous elasticity 
in the total potential latent in our capacity and, secondly, 
the elasticity in specific potential available when the aggre- 
gate potential is reached. There is still evidence of elasticity 
in the total potential. It is still estimated that the number of 
“unempioyed ” exceeds five millions. Presumably a pro- 
portion of them are not readily employable, whether from 
location, disabilities or lack of desired skill or aptitude; 
but there is still a “reserve” of labour. Further, it is said 
that, to date, the bulk of armament contracts have been let 
to a comparatively few large firms, for obvious reasons; 
but it is claimed that there is a multitude of smaller 
concerns quite capable of undertaking special or sub- 
contracts. While not so accessible as the large suppliers, 
these must be counted as a reserve of productive capacity. 
Nevertheless, we have definitely passed from one phase, 
which conferred only economic benefits upon the great 
majority of the population, to a phase which will exact an 
uncertain degree of deprivation, mild or severe, from at 
least a considerable proportion of the public. 


Smaller Imports in Eire 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


August 18th 

THE trade statistics indicate that the passive balance on 
visible account is tending downwards. In the twelve months 
July, 1940, to June, 1941, imports amounted to £34,525,000 
and exports to £30,276,000. The debit balance of £4,249,000 
is considerably less than the credit balance on invisible 
account, and Eire’s sterling resources are being augmented 
in consequence. In the month of June the passive trade 
balance sank to £3,873, which is the lowest on record 
except during last October and November, when exports 
exceeded imports. The growing pressure of the blockade is 
to be seen in the fall of imports from £4,758,000 in June, 
1940, to £2,234,000 in June of this year, while the effect of 
cattle disease is represented in the fall in the value of the 
export of live animals from £884,000 to £20,192. Now that 
live stock exports have been resumed, the passive balance 
should tend to be still further reduced. 

The Minister for Finance has announced that £10 
millidns will have to be borrowed during the current finan- 
cial year. The original estimate for borrowing was 
£4,452,000, but expenditure has increased since the Budget. 
While this additional borrowing is regrettable, especially in 
view of the warning in the report of the Banking Commis- 
sion against adding to the deadweight debt, it must be seen 
in its correct perspective and its end effects not exaggerated. 
Compared with the huge sums borrowed in other European 
countries during the war, the addition to the debt in Ireland 
is relatively small, and the presence of ample idle money 
awaiting remunerative employment is shown by the increase 
in the deposits in the banks. The really disquieting aspect 
of the Irish debt situation is the failure of the national 
income to expand. If there were adequate reason for 
believing that the national income would expand in the 
post-war period, the borrowing during the years of wat 
would inflict no lasting injury on the country. 

The speeches of the chairmen at the half-yearly meetings 
of the .banks indicate that the banks are all experiencing the 
same difficulties. Profits are reduced as the result of rising 
i lower revenue. The principal cause of the rise of 
costs is the Arbitration Award fixing the officials’ salarie: 
at a level which regarded as too high by the directors, 
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but other costs, for example expenditure on ARP, have 
also risen. On the revenue side, interest rates have remained 
jow, and the demand for accommodation has shrunk 
because Of the shortage of supplies of raw materials and 
because increased liquid assets have been carried from 
motives of prudence. Many of the increased deposits are 
regarded as temporary and liable to early withdrawal. Hints 
were dropped on the need for increasing the banks’ charges 
to their customers, but such a step would be very unpopular 
and would give rise to considerable resentment. 

Sugar has been added to the small group of rationed 
commodities. Ihe standard ration is fixed at one pound per 
head per week, This is equivalent to about 80 per cent of 
jast year’s consumption and should prove ample. Special 
arrangements are m ade for supplementary rations for jam- 
making, and the needs of industrial users will be considered 
individually. Ireiand has experienced no real shortage of 
any essential food since the outbreak of war. Tea is 
rationed in rather smail quantities, and bread, while abun- 
dant, is rather dark in colour. On the other hand, there is 
plenty of meat, vegetables, eggs and butter. The articles in 
which scarcity is most evident, coal, petrol and cigarettes, 
are not included in the food group. 

Plans are already being made for next year’s agricultural 
production. At a meeting of the Agricultural Production 
Consultative Council, presided over by the Minister of 
Agriculture, the difficulties to be overcome were thoroughly 
discussed. While there is no hope that exports of store 
cattle to Great Britain will be resumed in the near future, 
increased facilities for the export of cattle for immediate 
slaughter have been announced. The revision of the guaran- 
teed prices for cereal crops was dealt with from the point 
of view of their effect in encouraging the production of 
wheat, oats and barley respectively. Special encouragement 
will continue to be given to the production of wheat. Many 
articles necessary for an increased agricultural output are 
in short supply, and efforts are being made to provide sub- 
stitutes for certain types of fertilisers and feeding-stuffs 
hitherto imported. The need of maintaining an adequate 
supply of labour for the harvest was among the matters 
under consideration. 


Industrial Production 
in Chile 
[FROM OUR SANTIAGO CORRESPONDENT] 


Fuly 31st 

Berore the war of 1914-18, Chile’s industrial production was 
negligible, but when normal sources of supply were cut off 
during thdse years industry leaped ahead, and after the war, 
aided by a benevolent protective wall, these industries held 
their own year after year despite depressions and slumps. 
History is again being repeated ; the present war has given 
mother fillip to national industry, and figures recently pub- 
lished are interesting. 

Taking the years 1927-29 as a basis, production has 
steadily increased during the past five years, as the following 
index illustrates : — 


1936 .... 144:°5 1939 .... 153-4 
1937 .... 155-4 1940 .... 1758 
1938 .... 159-6 


_ It will be noticed that the years 1937 to 1939 showed little 
crease, and in fact 1939 saw a slight decline in comparison 
with 1938. It was then considered that industrial saturation 
point had been reached, but, with the outbreak of the 
present war, Chile has been forced to become more self- 
sufficing. 

As is natural, energy and fuel show the biggest increases, 
and the production of coke rose from 85,032 tons in 1939 
© 96,500 tons in 1940; production of gas was 86 million 
cubic metres in 1939 and 93} million cubic metres in 1940 ; 
electricity production was 509,353,312 kw. in 1939, against 
$69,806,473 kw. in 1940. Coal owners have found difficulty 
in increasing production to keep pace with the demand, but 
this is also due to Communist agitation at the mines. 
Rationing among the major consuming industries and rail- 
ways has been in force for some considerable time, despite 
importation. The shortage of coal is having a serious effect 
%n the production of gas, which is now insufficient to meet 
domestic demand ; transport is also being hampered owing 
to the restriction of train services. Such matters tend to 
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slow down the wheels of industrial production ; neverthe- 
less, the index shows an improvement. 

The position of several of the more important industries 
for 1940, together with the 1939 figures, is given in the 
following table: — 


Commodity 1939 1940 
Cement production ........ (tons) 340,765 588,925 
Glass production ......... (kilos) 6,705,000 10,973,0C0 
Match production ........ (cases) 124,042 150,2¢0 
on ae (kilos) 354,237 410,761 
Cloth production ....... (metres) 3,243,462 3,957,357 
Writing and printed paper (kilos) 13,250,788 18,541,882 
Wrapping paper.......... (kilos) 11,762,149 13,297,678 
Game FORMS ova c sca css (kilos) 120,920,951 123,958,056 
eae ee pkts. of 10) 417,000,000 417,000,0CO0 
Boots and shoes ......... (pairs) 3,135,599 4,880,2C9 


During 1939 and 1940 other new industries have been 
started, but figures are not yet available. Such industries 
include cotton spinning, spinning of artificial silk yarns, 
chemicals, etc. 

To keep pace with this increase in industry and the con- 
stantly rising costs of labour and raw materials, the major 
producers have all substantially increased their capital 
during the past two years—particularly during 1940—and 
it is fully expected that this will continue. Fortunately, there 
is no lack of capital for the older established industries, nor 
do the new ventures find difficulty in this respect. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


French Stock Exchanges 


HE broad outline of the development of the French 

bourses is easily understandable if it is related to 
those circumstances which govern the entire economic 
situation in France. France, which has for the last year 
been a closed and authoritarian economy, is obliged to 
put into circulation a considerable volume of money to 
meet State expenditure and to pay to the German autho- 
rities the war indemnity of Frs. 400 millions daily. In the 
absence of goods and of raw materials, the only possible 
investment alternatives for money in circulation are State 
securities or industrial equities. The rise in market values 
apparent in the bourses over the past year is to be explained 
essentially by the abundance of money in a closed economy 
where it is difficult to find other employment for savings. 


The payment of the indemnity of Frs. 400 millions daily 
—Frs. 146,000 millions per annum—is made through the 
creation of a credit at the Bank of France in favour of the 
occupation authorities, who charge to this account the 
expenses connected with the upkeep of the army of occu- 
pation. The Reichskreditkasse notes, which circulated in 
the early months, have been withdrawn, and the franc 
alone is now in use. The amounts credited to the account 
at the Bank of France are considerably in excess of the 
true needs of the German authorities, who between June, 
1940, and January, 1941, drew upon these credits to the 
extent of only 43 per cent. The remainder is accumulating 
at the Bank of France, with the result that out of a total of 
Frs. 146,000 millions, Frs. 65,000 millions have been spent 
by the occupation authorities. The French State obtains 
the necessary resources from the Bank of France through a 
special account of advances to the Treasury; in other words, 
by the creation of money pure and simple. The French 
Government is reported to have consented, in a recent 
agreement with Germany, to pay the indemnity in gold or 
in foreign exchange at the reduced total of Frs. 300 millions 
daily. —The German authorities will in any case spend 
the same sums, in terms of francs, and the country will, 
into the bargain, have lost gold or foreign exchange. 


The expenditure of the Vichy Government, taking the 
average of the first two quarters of 1941, amounts to some 
Frs. 140,000 millions annually. In the first quarter, the 
ordinary Budget totalled Frs. 24,411 millions, the supple- 
mentary Budget Frs. 15,291 millions. In the second quarter, 
the figures were Frs. 22,731 millions and Frs. 10,032 
millions. A recent calculation of the Ministry of Finance 
places annual expenditure at some Frs. 134,000 millions. 


What receipts can the State count on? For some 
months after the Armistice there can be no doubt that 
State revenue was considerably depleted by the genera! 
disorganisation, by the sudden disruption of the war 
economy and by losses of all kinds to which individuals 
were subjected. This sesulted in a considerable rise in the 
fiduciary issue, which reached a level of Frs. 218,000 
millions at the end of 1940 against Frs. 158,000 millions on 
May 9th of that year. The rate of increase appears to 
have slowed down since the end of the year. Thus, the 
note circulation increased to Frs. 232,000 millions on April 
31, 1941. According to the first issue of the official statistical 
bulletin, normal budgetary receipts amounted to Frs. 6,170 
millions in January, 1941, against Frs. 4,674 millions in 
the previous year and to Frs. 5,854 millions in February 
last against rs. 6,935 millions. Thus, annual 
receipts should be approximately Frs. 70,000 millions— 
the Minister of Finance estimated them at Frs. 68,000 
millions—leaving a gap of more than Frs. 200,000 millions 


to be covered by loan or the creation of money—or of 
Frs. 150,000 millions, if only the fraction of the indemnity 
actually spent is included. It must be remembered that in 
estimating the total of State expenditure account must be 
taken of the needs of the communes and départements and 
of the public services. 

The money put into circulation returns to the State by 
the normal channels. Bank deposits increased by §0 per 
cent in the past six months of 1940. The short-term 
Government issues were taken up by banks and by 
private individuals. It has been possible to reduce the 
discount rate to 14 per cent and the Treasury bill rate and 
the rate on National Defence Bonds have been lowered 
correspondingly. So far, the State has issued no new loan; 
the authorities are waiting until the rise in Stock Exchange 
prices permits conversion operations. In the meantime, 
surplus funds are invested in State loans and, through the 
Bourse, in other securities, and the price of both gilt-edged 
securities and equities has rapidly increased. 


If the average price level of 1939 is taken as a base, the 
general index of gilt-edged issues was 117 on May 3oth, 
that of French industrial equities was 276. The following 
prices afford a few indications of the level of gilt-edged 
securities: 3 per cent rentes fluctuated during June 
between 90 and 95 ; the 4 per cent issue of 1917 at the end 
of June was in the neighbourhood of 97; the 4 per cent 
1925 stock with guarantee of exchange changed hands at 
170; 44 per cent Treasury Loan, 1933, was around 1,200. 
The quotations of the same shares were, on August Ist: 
Frs. 91.60, 99.50, 170.70, 1,232. As far as equities are con- 
cerned, it is revealing to dissect the general index. Thus, 
it will be seen that the rise is most marked among textile 
shares (433)t; next come coal (338), water, gas and elec- 
tricity (286); transport (271); metallurgy (258), and credit 
institutions (202). On the other hand, the rise in foreign 
securities and in French stocks issued abroad has remained 
slight. The general index of 167 covers an immense dis- 
parity among its constituents. Gold mines at 98 are below 
the average for 1939; the rise in oil shares to 124 is 
moderate ; for the remaining mining shares, on the other 
hand, the index rose to 248. 


How is it possible to explain this divergence in move- 
ment, or at least the difference in rhythm? In the first 
place, the majority of foreign companies no longer pay 
dividends in France, and will not do so for the duration. 
Then, the owners of these securities know that they are 
threatened by requisition on the part of the Vichy 
Government on behalf of the German authorities—and it 
is probable that a considerable part, at least of the foreign 
bonds, in the occypied zone have been seized by the 
Germans. Finally, the degree of optimism and_ pessimism 
with which the French public regards the outlook for the 
oil and gold-mining companies varies with the progress 
of hostilities. 


The variation in rise between the different categories 
of French securities is to be explained by reference to the 
conditions prevailing in particular industries. To a certain 


_ t.The percentage increase is calculated on the highest price 
in the neighbourhood of May 3oth. 


+ It appears that purchases of securities on German account 
played no important part. Until March roth, there were 10 
dealings in equities on the Paris Bourse. Transactions are c0D- 
trolled and, moreover, the Germans intervene directly in French 
businesses in which they are interested. 
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extent, the price movements make it possible to hazard a 

ess as to the measure of activity in each industry and 
of the importance of the German contracts received. The 
majority of firms, especially in the occupied zone, are only 
able to work in so far as they receive raw materials, and 
they receive raw materials to the extent that the Germans 
have an interest in their output. The rise in the textile 
price index, for instance, is derived from the rise in rayon 
share prices: it is public knowledge that an agreement has 
been concluded between Rayonne Frangaise and the 
German Zellwolle concern, by which the latter obtains 
30 per cent of the capital of the French company and, in 
exchange for patents and raw materials, receives a propor- 
tion of the French output. 

Other differences are to be explained by the distinction 
between the two zones: thus, the rise in the prices of coal 
mines in Central France and the Midi, which are working 
to supply the unoccupied zone, is, at 394, more marked than 
that of the northern coal mines, at 282, which work under 
the direction of the German authorities and sell at prices 
fixed by them. 

At Paris, where the Bourse was reopened for trading in 
equities on March rgth, as at Lyons, markets are extremely 
restricted. In fact, there is scarcely a market at all in the 
normal sense of the word. Price movements in either 
direction are disjointed and irregular. The Bourse is no 
longer a barometer of economic activity, an indicator of 
the optimism or pessimism of business circles, or an open 
field for speculation. The majority of factories are working 
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for Germany, and only a small proportion of industry’s 
output remains for the French consumer. 

The supreme function of the French bourses is to attract 
bank deposits and idle resources, which, in the absence of 
security, are searching for profitable investments. The 
authorities, far from displaying pleasure at the rapid rise 
in the prices which took place during January and March, 
have taken measures, in line with Germany, to restrain 
the rise. The purchase of industrial securities has the 
appearance of a flight from the currency, and the rise in 
prices could be interpreted as inspired by the expectation 
of devaluation. Moreover, the Government fears that 
resources are being directed more toward industrial 
equities than toward gilt-edged securities, and it is trying to 
fix them indirectly by deducting a levy on speculative 
profits, by limiting the extent of daily price movements to 
3 per cent, by limiting dividend rates to 6 per cent of the 
capital employed and by controlling share transactions. 
During recent months, the rise on the Stock Exchange has 
stopped and rates show a tendency to decline. Two main 
reasons can be given to explain this new phase. Firstly, 
the measures taken by the Government, particularly the 
levy on Stock Exchange profits. Secondly, many companies 
are increasing their capital by launching new issues on the 
market. They are profiting by the abundance of available 
money to meet their financial needs at favourable rates of 
interest. Thus, for the first time since the defeat, there are 
possibilities of long-term investments, which tend to slow 
down the rise on the Stock Exchange. 


Policy for Oil Imports 


OAL and oil are the twin pillars of the modern war 
economy, though, in some countries, hydro-electric 
power also plays an important part. They are the principal 
sources of energy and of a multitude of chemicals and other 
products vital in war. Although, by weight, Great Britain’s 
consumption of oil products is probably no more than 
about 6 per cent of its coal requirements, both are equally 
indispensable, for the possibilities of substitution are strictly 
limited. But while Great Britain is fortunate in possessing 
adequate supplies of coal below ground, virtually the whole 
of its petroleum requirements, amounting to some 114 
million tons in 1938, has to be imported. And although 
one of the obstacles to imports, the shortage of foreign 
exchange, has been removed, so far as purchases in the 
United States are concerned, by the Lease and Lend Act, 
the other, the shortage of tanker shipping tonnage, remains. 
This shortage is serious. Mr Soubry, a member of the 
Petroleum Board, pointed out in a statement at Ottawa at 
the end of July that Great Britain had lost one-half of its 
ocean-going tanker tonnage. And the United States would 
hardly be willing to suffer the incanvenience involved to 
the eastern states by the transfer of part of its tanker fleet 
to the service of this country if this were not vital to the 
maintenance of an adequate supply of petroleum products 
to the outpost of democracy. Although the shipyards work 
feverishly in an effort to increase the output of new tankers, 
shipping capacity is likely to remain scarce throughout the 
war. And so long as it remains scarce, rigorous economy in 
the consumption of petroleum products must be combined 
with the most efficient utilisation of available shipping 
capacity if the urgent and growing needs of industry, 
agriculture and of the armed Forces are to be met. 
Broadly, the consumption of petroleum products can be 
economised by confining their use to essential purposes, 
by substituting coal and its derivatives for oil wherever 
possible, and by reclaiming waste products. Private motor- 
ing offered much the greatest scope for economy under 
the first heading, for this form of activity not only absorbed 
a large proportion of the pre-war intake of oil, but can be 
drastically curtailed without hampering the war effort. The 
number of private cars in use has already been reduced well 
below the pre-war level of about two million units, while 
the consumption of petrol and lubricating oil per car has 
been severely curtailed by the rationing of petrol. Indeed, 
as the Treasury’s White Paper on National Income and 
Expenditure, issued last April, showed, personal expenditure 
on private motor vehicles, inclusive of running expenses, 
declined from £118 millions in 1938 to £50 millions in 
1940. But, even now, the possession of a licensed private 
car still automatically entitles its owner to a basic—if small 
—ration, and a needs test is only applied in the allocation 
of supplementary allowances. As The Economist has 


pointed out before, the time has surely come when all but 
essential private motoring must be cut out ; this could be 
done by the application of a strict needs test to the issue 
of car licences and petrol coupons ; and, moreover, there are 
a number of minor oil-consuming habits, such as the use of 
motor-boats for pleasure purposes, which can be curtailed 
still further without harmful effect. The total saved might 
only be small in relation to total consumption ; but every 
possible saving is important and urgent. 

In industry, agriculture and in transport, as well as in 
the armed forces, reductions in the consumption of oil 
products by a curtailment in activity is hardly possible. 
Both in industry and agriculture production must be 
expanded, while transport must carry a heavier load. And 
the oil requirements of the armed forces must grow with 
the increase in their equipment. In these oil-consuming 
activities, the emphasis must be on the elimination of 
unnecessary operations and of all forms of waste and, where 
possible, on the substitution of coal for oil products. The 
extent to which coal can be used in place of oil products, 
however, is limited, not only for technical reasons, but 
because coal itself is in short supply; nevertheless, the 
possibilities have probably not yet been exhausted, in the 
case of tar and pitch, for example. 

_Again, while steps have been taken to reclaim lubricating 
oil, which, in contrast to petrol and fuel oils, is not always 
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consumed but often merely rendered dirty in use, much 
remains to be done to eliminate waste. The rémoval 
of impurities from lubricating oil presents no awkward 
technical problems, and although it is impossible to salvage 
all the used oil, the economies that can still be effected 
are quite considerable, for the annual rate of consumption 
must be about 600,000 tons. 

Economy in domestic consumption, however, is not 
enough. Even if the utilisation of petroleum products for 
all unessential purposes is stopped, the intake must stil] 
be large. Industry must remain a heavy consumer if it is to 
work at top speed, and military consumption will tend to 
grow rather than to fall. To meet all essential needs the 
available shipping space must be used to yield the highest 
possible rate of oil imports. In practice, this means that 
the whole of Great Britain’s requirements should be met 
from the Americas, for the distance from sources of supply 
in the Near and Far East, with the Mediterranean virtu- 
ally closed to ordinary shipping traffic, is such as to render 
imports from them uneconomic. Fortunately, the United 
States and Latin-American producing countries are in a 
position to meet Great Britain’s total requirements without 
undue strain. There is not much difference in the length 
of haul from the principal Latin-American and United 
States ports of shipment from which Britain’s require- 
ments can be met. Allowing an average speed of 250 miles 
per day, three days for loading and four days for dis- 
charging, the number of days required by a tanker for a 
round trip before the war was 45 and 47, respectively, 
from New Orleans and Texas ports, 49 from Tampico in 
Mexico, 40 from Maracaibo in Venezuela and Aruba and 
Curacao in the Dutch West Indies, and 39 from Trinidad. 
The choice of sources of supply has therefore to be deter- 
mined by sxeference to the proportions and qualities in 
which the various oil products are needed and by convoy 
and other considerations, such as the location of refineries 
and local demand. 

In determining the proportions in which the different 
oil products should be imported, regard must be had also 
to the existence of a refining industry in this country. In 
1938, Great Britain imported about one-fifth of its total in- 
take, by volume, in the crude, and the remainder in the 
refined, stage. While the greater part of wartime needs will 
have to be imported as refined materials, the British refining 
industry, small though it is, provides, mainly from imported 
crude oil, substantial proportions of the demand for certain 
special products, such as high-grade lubricants, technical 
and transformer oils, as well as vital chemicals which would 
otherwise have to be purchased abroad. The proportions in 
which the chief refined products consumed in this country 
in 1938 were derived from overseas and British refineries 
are shown in the table below. Since 1938, moreover, the 
capacity of the industry has been increased in certain 
directions. 


U.K. ConsuMPTION OF OIL IN 1938 


Home- Per Cent. 
Consumption produced* of Total 
(thou. tons) (thou. tons) 
a rate ia bi eis 4,700 300 6 -4 
Other spirits .......... 100 90 90 -0 
ND vc cence sens 800 95 11-8 
PE .. tenecivese eas 6 700 180 28 -9 
Fuel and Diesel oil..... 3,700 940 25 -4 
Lubricating, transformer 

and white oils ....... 600 145 29 -0 
OS eee 800 620 77°5 


* Some 400,000 tons of refined oils, chiefly petrol, gas oil and 
fuel oil, were exported in 1938. 


Provided that there is a sufficiency of conveniently located 
refinery capacity across the Atlantic, from which Great 
Britain can be assured of regular and adequate supplies 
throughout the war, and that shipping tonnage will be 
economised by importing all needs, instead of only part, in 
the form of, refined products, there would be some justifica- 
_tion for the reported decision of the Government drastically 
to curtail the intake of crude oil and, therefore, the 
operation of domestic refineries. But is it certain that both 
these conditions exist? True, it is widely held that, apart 
from a lack of plant in the United States for the produc- 
tion of certain high-grade fuel products, a deficiency that is 
to be remedied, there is no shortage of refining capacity in 
prospect in the Americas, and that Britain’s needs are small 
in comparison with the capacity of refining plants across 
the Atlantic. But so far as the United States is concerned, 
it is difficult to reconcile this view with some of the latest 
reports from that country, which indicate, as is shown in a 
Note on page 306, that its refining industry is already oper- 
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ating close to rated capacity and that, in terms of the 
current rate of consumption, stocks of the principal refined 
products are now lower than in recent years. If demand con. 
tinues to grow in the United States, drastic and unpalatable 
rationing may become necessary to ensure adequate supplies 
for essential purposes. So far as the waste of shipping 
space in the import of crude oil is concerned, this was cop. 
siderable in the past, when refining technique was less 
advanced, and partly explains the comparatively small size 
of the domestic refining industry in relation to the cop. 
sumption of oil products. In recent years, however, progress 
has been rapid, and refining losses in the most efficient 
domestic installations are now very small and probably do 
not exceed § per cent. To the contention that, apart from 
direct losses, fuel is consumed in the refining process, it can 
be stated in reply that coal or coal-tar products can be, and 
in fact are being, used for this purpose and that, in any 
case, storage installations at ports also need substantia! 
quantities of fuel. And against the refining losses can be set 
economies in shipping tonnage that can be achieved by 
importing oil in its crude, instead of in the refined, stage, 
Fo: example, some products, such as wax and jellies, must 
be imported in packages, which is wasteful of shipping 
space, while certain high-grade oils must either be brought 
in in drums or, alternatively, subjected to re-treatment after 
being imported in bulk. It may therefore be argued that 
instead of a wholesale closing down of refineries, each of the 
existing plants should be treated on its merits, with due 
regard to its efficiency, location, and the need for its special 
products. 

But there is another aspect of the problem which deserves 
serious consideration, namely, the development of a new 
chemical industry based on oil which, though still in its 
early stages, is now making rapid progress in the United 
States and bids fair to become one of the leading industries 
of the future. Not only is it possible to manufacture from 
petroleum products which are normally made from other 
and more expensive materials, but the industry will also 
be able to produce a multitude of new substances. For 
example, it already produces in considerable varieties 
alcohols, ketones, acids and esters, materials which are 
largely used either as solvents or as raw materials for 
further synthesis. Again, the development of the aromatisa- 
tion process has resulted in the synthesis of the aromatic 
hydrocarbons, such as benzole, toluene, xylene and ethyl 
benzene from petroleum fractions, thus opening the way 
to the preparation of explosives, dyestuffs and plastics. The 
treatment of the gases obtained from the cracking process 
now yield iso-octane, a fuel of particularly high value for 
eviation, as well as synthetic rubber. Ethylene glycol and 
glycerine can be manufactured from the petroleum gases, 
and are already used in large quantities in the manufacture 
of explosives and anti-freeze compounds for motor vehicle 
radiators. The fact that some of the new products are 
derived, not from crude oil itself, but from the large 
quantities of “natural gas” which occur on the oilfields, 
while limiting the scope for the new industry in this 
country, is no argument against its establishment. But the 
present phase of its development in America suggests that 
many new oil-based processes will be established and 
patented during the next few years, which will render it 
difficult for this country to secure a foothold in the industry 
after the war, when foreign exchange will be scarce and 
when it must again export large quantities of manufactures 
if the standard of living of the people is to be raised. For 
this reason, too, the maintenance of a nucleus refining 
industry and of research laboratories in Great Britain during 
the war, as a means of securing a foothold in the new in- 
dustry, therefore seems to merit careful consideration before 
it is decided to close down the refineries. 

The main task of the Government, then, is to ensure 
adequate oil supplies for the war effort. As the capacity to 
import crude oil and refined products is severely limited, and 
will remain limited, by the shortage of shipping tonnage, 4 
further drive is needed to weed out their use for unessentia! 
purposes and to prevent waste. It would be folly to stint 
vital transport and industries for fear of interfering with 
peacetime oil-consuming habits. Secondly, still further 
efforts are needed, in collaboration with the United State’. 
to maximise the yield, in terms of imports, of existin2 
tanker tonnage. But while it may be advantageous to close 
down the older home refineries because of their heavy rat 
of waste, an indiscriminate ban on domestic refining may 
not only be unnecessary, but against the national interest 
during the war, and would probably render it very difficult 
for this country to share in the development of the new 
oil-based and chemical industry after the conflict. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Finance and Banking 


The Fiduciary Issue 


The generally expected increase of the Bank of 
England’s fiduciary issue was announced on Saturday of 
last week. From a figure of £680 millions, at which the 
issue has stood since last April, it has been raised to 
£730 millions. The only aspect of the announcement which 
is in any way surprising is its timing. It comes just as the 
peak of the August holiday demand for currency has been 
passed. With the return of notes from circulation, it 
should have been possible to carry on with the fiduciary 
circulation at its previous level until early in November. 
On the other hand, the active circulation at its recent peak 
reduced the reserve of unissued notes to an exceptionally 
low figure, and it can only have been a matter of “touch 
and go” that the increase in the fiduciary issue was not 
required two or three weeks before it was actually decreed. 
The actual move must, therefore, be regarded in the nature 
of a precautionary measure. Despite the current return of 
notes from the public, there can be little doubt that the 
underlying trend of the circulation is still upward. The 
latest increase in the fiduciary issue will, in all probability, 
have to be drawn upon towards the end of the year, when 
the circulation will again be mounting to new peaks. 


Back to Normal Abundance 


By the beginning of this week the money market had 
completely recovered from the temporary spasm of 
stringency which followed the banks’ heavy applications for 
National War Bonds and the coincidence of the resulting 
acumulation of funds in Government accounts with the 
period of the clearing banks’ monthly making-up. The 
position has been eased in the main by the unusually high 
rate of Government expenditure revealed by the latest 
weekly Exchequer return. In addition the early September 
dividend payments, and the cash distributed on the un- 
converted portion of the recent Australian conversion 
sheme, have contributed to the complete restoration of 
abundance in the short loan situation. The market obtained 
438 per cent allotment at last week’s Treasury bill tender, 
which following the previous week’s bumper allotment of 
§7 per cent has made for an exceptionally generous inflow 
df new bills into discount houses’ portfolios. The banks, 
however, have all turned good buyers of bills again, and 
00 difficulty whatsoever has been encountered this week in 
utisfying the market’s day-to-day needs for money. After 
@ barren interval of six weeks, the banks have this week 
gain benefited from Treasury deposit maturities. The 
tominal amount of these was £20 millions, though the 
‘tual maturities were probably somewhat less owing to 
ptior encashment of part of this total. The banks, on the 
wher hand, have been called upon to make new Treasury 
deposits payments of £30 millions, this week. The need for 
this excess of payments over maturities is reflected in the 
atest Bank return by the low level of public deposits at 
414,497,000. A further expansion in the note circulation 
which may be connected with month-end requirements has 
amed the active circulation back to £667,257,000, which is 
42,555,000 up on the week. Adjustments to the increased 

Uciary circulation are seen in a fall of £44,420,000 in 
vernment securities and a rise of £47,725,000 in the 
‘serve of unissued notes in the banking department. 


Banks and War Bond Subscriptions 


With the publication of the debt return covering the 
We weeks to August 30th, it is possible to analyse with 
‘“mewhat greater precision the nature of the huge sub- 
‘Tiptions attracted by 2} per cent National War Bond: 
during the last few days of their tap issue. The total col- 
“ted by way of National War Bonds between July 26th 
id August 30th was £104,778,000. During the same period, 
“ough there were no maturities of Treasury deposits, 





£32,500,000 was actually redeemed. The fact that there 


were no deposits falling due over the whole of this period 
gives an exact measure of the total of these deposits actually 
recalled by the. lending banks prior to their maturity. The 
forthcoming clearing bank returns will give us some clue 
as to the proportion of this encashment of Treasury de- 
posits intended to provide for the banks’ direct invest- 
ments in War Bonds and what represented investments on 
behalf of customers. The floating debt increased by 
£69,700,000 over the five weeks in question. The Treasur\ 


bill item in this total rose by £43,600,000, of which 


£10 millions represents the increase in the bills issued 
through the weekly tender and £33,600,000 is the expan- 
sion in tap bills. The latter movement probably betokens 
additional issues of Treasury bills through the tap to 
Empire central banks. 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
of the financial year to date, and shows the respective shares 
of revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure :— 


£000 

Total ordinary expenditure.. 1,834,333 Total ordinary revenue ..... 613,3 

New Sinking Fund 2,947 Loans raised : 

Loans repaid 3% Def. Loan 1954-58 .... 45,731 
44% Conversion Loan ... 45 | 3% Def. Bonds (net) ...... 77,811 
Nat. Sav. Bonds as 34 | 3% Savings Bonds . 203,465 

Tne. in balances .. Cannes 153 24% Nat. War Bds. 1946-48. 344,173 

24% Nat. War Bds. 1945-47. 124 

Nat. Saving Certs. (net) ... 86,900 

“* Other debt” (net) ....... 39,801 
Floating debt (net) :— 

Treasury Bills— 
ih aaek iomanena 

| Tender...... } 285,758 

| Bank of England Adv. .. 1,000 

Public Dept. Adv. ....... 41,675 

Treasury deposits ....... 83,500 

Miscellaneous repts .(net) .... 17,259 

£1,837,512 £1,837,512 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for re- 
payments and receipts. 


Exchange Rates in Italian East Africa 


Exchange rates have now been fixed for the conversion 
of lire (in individual transactions not exceeding 10 lire), 
circulating in the former Italian colonies of East Africa into 
Egyptian pounds, Indian rupees, East African shillings and 
Maria Theresa thalers. For notes and all forms of lira coins 
the rates will be 492 lire to £E1, 480 lire to 20 East African 
shillings, 36 lire to one Indian rupee and 45 lire to the 
Maria Theresa thaler. The latter coin has been given a cross 
rate of 11 thalers to Er. No decision has yet been taken as 
to the rates which will apply to the conversion of notes of 
larger denominations, securities, bank balances, etc. These 
rates for smal! change conversion have been fixed by the 
local military authorities and may be changed from time 
to time without notice. It would, however, be surprising 
if arbitrary changes were made from the levels which have 
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now been announced. Equally surprising would be a radi- 
cal departure from the precedent of these rates when the 
conversion of larger amounts comes to be considered. It 
will be seen that the cross rate given to the Maria Theresa 
thaler allows it a sterling value of about 1s. 1od., which is 
slightly more than the metallic parity at the present sterling 
price of silver. Substantial quantities of these coins have 
been making their way to the former Italian territories and 
it is through them that the displacement of the previous 
lire circulation is in the main being effected. 


* * x 


Control for South African Banking 


Legislation has been introduced in the Union of 
South Africa designed to place commercial banks operating 
in that country under stricter control. The reason is to be 
found in the recent extension of activities of financial 
institutions which, though outside the recognised circle of 
banks, transact a loan and deposit business and have in 
some cases done so without taking the precautions 
demanded by normal banking prudence in maintaining 
reasonable standards of liquidity. The Bill which has been 
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introduced will appoint a registrar of banks with whom all 
banks transacting business in the Union will have to be 
registered. A bank applying for registration will have ty 
have a paid-up capital of at least £30,000, plus £5,000 fo; 
each branch or office in excess of three. Capital and reserye 
will at all times have to exceed Io per cent of all deposits 
up to £200,000 and § per cent of all additional deposits 
Each bank will have to maintain with the Reserve Ran, 
balances amounting to at least Io per cent of the demang 
liabilities and 3 per cent of its time liabilities. Liquid asger; 
(cash, balances with other banks, bills and gilt-edgeg 
securities) will have to bear a ratio of more than 39 per 
cent of the deposit liabilities. The monthly published state. 
ments of the commercial banks will have to be made 
according to a set form intended to extract from them qj 
the essential information. In future, all banking amalgam. 
tions will be subject to the sanction of the Minister of 
Finance. All the old-established banks operating in the 
Union more than conform with the standards set out jp 
the proposed legislation, some of which were already 
enforced by measures such as the Bank Act of 1917 and the 
Currency and Banking Act, 1920, which are in part to be 
repealed by the new measure. 


Investment 


The Market for Shorts 


During the major part of the past week, the gilt-edged 
market has remained under the after effects of anticipatory 
investment in National War Bonds, 1946-48. For the most 
part, this section of the House was less active than one or 
another of the industrial markets, but to this there was an 
exception in favour of the older 1945-47 bonds. The effect 
of the closing of the “tap” for the later issue has been to 
create quite a fair market in their predecessors, although 





FIXED-INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 = 100) 


Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares 
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it is still the case that really large business requires time. 
There is an improvement also in the ease of dealing in the 
bonds of the later issue, but it is far less marked. Towards 
the end of the week, there was a resumption of buying of 
longer-dated funds and a revival in Dominion loans. The 
former suggests that institutional investors are now benefit- 
ing from Government disbursements out of the large 
receipts of 2} weeks ago, and the latter that September Ist 
payments on unconverted Australian loan, and advance re- 
investment of next month’s disbursements on requisitioned 
Canadian stocks, are making their weight felt. If this 
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demand for longer-dated, fixed-interest stocks develops it 
will represent the first real advance after a period of some 
six weeks of virtual stability. This long pause in itself 
suggests—in the absence of any adverse development— 
that a resumption of the upward trend is due, but its com- 
mencement must wait upon renewed buying by the banks 


* * * 


The Course of Equities 


Although August was much more of a holiday month 
this year than last, the effects began to appear late, so far 
as the Stock Exchange was concerned, and markets were 
not only reasonably active but distinctly buoyant until 
news of the third German offensive in Russia leaked out. 
This caused a minor reaction, but, nevertheless, both the 
chart of the indices compiled by The Financial News and 
the figures of The Actuaries’ Investment Index show an 
improvement in equities for the fourth month in succes- 
sion. With the exception of the upswing from July, 1940, 





ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices 


(Dec. 31, 1928= 100) Yields per cent 


Group and Number 


of Securities Aug. Feb. | July | Aug. | Feb. | July | Aug 
29 27, 29, 26, 27, 29, | 2%, 


1939 1940 1941 1941 1940 | 1941 | 191 


Fixed Interest 
24% Consols ..........' 113-9 | 132-0 | 145- 144-9 | 3-38 3-07) 3-08 
Home Corptns. (4) ..... 114-4 | 128-2 | 137-0 | 137-5 3-63 3-40 3:39 
Total Ind. Debs. (43).... 104-5 | 110-1 | 111 1126 | 4:30 | 4:25) 42 
Total Ind. Prefs. (101)..| 87:7 | 97°0| 95:2) 97 4°62 | 4:80) 4738 
Ordinary Shares 
Ns oan ic 6kwees 75°7 | 98°3| 77-4) 83-2} 5-82) 7:22; 6% 
ER 2's sunsd'coeae 19-3 | 32-0! 23-0! 26-6 2-67 3-31) 3-12 
Electric L. & P. (16)....| 108-1 | 110-3 | 100-7 | 103-3 | 4-83 | 4-71) 4:59 
Electrical Mfg. (13)..... 111-6 | 123-4 | 120-6 | 122-9!) 5-03 | 5:14} 5:05 
EE gig chch<axs. 70:0 72°6)| 47-8 50-6 | 6°75 | 4-07| 397 
Total Productive (90) ...| 60-7 65-0 57°8 60-0 5 86 5-63) 547 
Home Rails (4) ....... 38-4 57°2| 35:3 | 40-7) 3-67| 8-45) 70 
Total Distributive (29) .. 3-2) 45-6)! 42+1 3-1 6:51! 561) 50 
Total Miscellaneous (40).| 67 °8 66 -7 61°3 65-1 5-51 §-63 | 5 
INDUSTRIAL — ALL be 
CLASSES (159)...... 57-9 60-6] 54-9) 57-1! 5-71 5-63 | 5:35 





to January, 1941, both inclusive, this is the most sustained 
recovery in two years of hostilities. The price figure 0! 
the Actuaries’ index for all classes of industrial equities ', 
at the highest end-month level since March, 1940, almost 
up to the pre-war figure, and is only some 5 per cent below 
the peak of February, 1940, before the collapse of resistanc 
in Western Europe and the full effect of EPT. Over th 
two years, the yield of 2} per cent Consols has dropped 
from 3.92 to 3.08, while that on equities is down from 
5.96 to 5.35. The margin between the two is higher bY 
somewhat over one-tenth. Put another way, whereas at tht 
outbreak of war one was content with a gross income 
30s. 6d. on equities for every 20s. on the oldest of tH 
Funds, almost 35s. is now expected. The current yield % 
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industrial ordinary shares would be higher, but for the fact 
that prices discount eventual recovery in the case of 
numerous companies of good reputation whose dividends 
have been reduced by the exigencies of war. The effect of 
these adverse factors has not yet reached its zenith, but 
it should do so within the next nine months or so, unless 
the expansion of our war effort to its maximum is even 
more delayed than seems probable. But unless anything 
happens to defer the estimated date of peace—whatever 
that may be—the factor of post-war recovery will assume 
growing importance as the months pass. It is possible that 
this, coupled with all the factors included under the 
upward drag of money rates, will suffice to raise some prices 
more than enough to offset the effect of dividend reductions 
upon others. At the moment, it almost appears that the 
rather general rise will be resumed, but caution suggests 
the possibility of a more or less protracted pause, untl the 
prospects for the autumn and winter in the west and the 
Atlantic are less obscure. 


* * * 


Rent Charge for Railways 


The authorities are to be congratulated on_ their 
decision to reveal without delay the main outlines of their 
new agreement with the railways, but the statement leaves 
so much at large that the proprietors are very little nearer 
being able to determine even the wartime value of their 
igvestments. For the guaranteed minimum of £40 millions 
and the Stage 2 figure of some £43} millions there has 
been substituted a fixed payment of £43 millions. Up to 
the guaranteed minimum this is divided between the four 
railways and the LPTB in the proportions ruling under 
the old agreement, but the remainder appears to bear some 
relation to the standard revenues of the lines under the 
Act of 1921, with a similar consideration for London 
Transport. The effect of this is to benefit that concern and 
the two northern railways to the detriment of the Southern 
and Great Western. The following table shows the actual 





Old Agreementt | New Agreementt 

% Minimum | Stage 2 | % | Maximum 
£ Mn. | £ Mn, | £ Mn 
. Wester vee 16 6-4 7-0 15°5 6 ‘67 
tus P +“ 34 13-9 15+1 34 +2 15-03 
LN.E.R. . ; 23 9-6 10 -4 23-6 10 -55 
Southern ........ 16 6-6 7:2 15-4 6-81 
BEES svc . ll 4-5 49 11-3 4-94 
senses 100 | 41-0 44-6 100-0 | 44 -00 

+ All figures include £1,000,000 miscellaneous revenue. 








amounts involved and the percentages under the two 
arrangements. So far the new plan agrees closely with 
recent forecasts, and if this new figure were guaranteed as 
a minimum for the period of hostilities it would, with 
interest on recent capital expenditure and dividends from 
road transport—excluded from both agreements—give the 
stockholder a very reasonable return. He, however, loses not 
only the possibility of making more than £3 millions above 
the minimum guaranteed under the old plan, but also the 
protective cushion afforded by the right to charge {£10 
millions of war damage costs to the pool. The new state- 
ment says specifically, not only that the railways will con- 
tribute as other public utilities, but that the revised arrange- 
ment will run, in this particular matter, as from the com- 
mencement of control. It is not possible to say what this 
means in any detail until more information is made 
available. 


* * * 


A Hard Bargain ? 


Nor is this the only point concerning which judgment 
must be reserved until fuller particulars are given. Under 
the original agreement, the Government was responsible for 
a substantial part of the companies’ ARP outlays. This 
itm must have been heavy during the current year, 
and there is no indication as to who is to foot the bill. 
But more important than the amount of money available to 
the companies over the next three years or so is what is 
to happen after that period. If the railways are to return to 
private ownership, it is of crucial importance to stockholders 
that clear and adequate provision should be made for 
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arrears of maintenance. Although the annuai rent charge 
paid from 1914-18 was considerably larger than that now 
given, and although it was a net figure, the State had a 
bill of some £60 millions to meet on this account. This is a 
matter which should not be left at large. If it is argued, as 
it will be in many quarters, that the railways are peculiarly 
suited to a first experiment in nationalisation, the terms of 
agreement are, perhaps, not less important. The new 
arrangement removes from railway equities all attraction 
as an inflation hedge for the period of the war. It repre- 
sents approximately 3} per cent on the capital involved. 
A return of this amount, guaranteed in perpetuity, would 
be too generous treatment, but there is at least a possibility 
that this will be regarded as a maximum possible revenue 
for the railways, when working to capacity, and that the 
basis for nationalisation would be correspondingly reduced. 
The market apparently discounts some such development 
in prices, which advanced a trifle on the news and now give 
yields ranging from 11} to 7} per cent on the basis of 1940 


payments. 
* * * 


South American Investments 


Economic nationalism in Europe before 1939 was 
already restricting the demand for raw materials and food- 
stuffs from the South American Republics, and so forcing 
on the erection of secondary industry, to which similar 
policies in that continent already disposed its nationals. 
The war has almost certainly held up the creation of new 
industries, in so far as these were dependent upon imported 
plant, etc., but in cases, such as Brazil, where conditions 
are favourable for an industry based on local materials, it 
has probably speeded up the change over from a passive 
to an active trade balance. It is this course of events which 
explains the decision, made this week, to expedite the 
liquidation of the San Paulo 7 per cent Coffee Loan. 
Holders of the sterling and dollar issues are invited to 
tender bonds for repayment, and the price of the stock 
rose 10} points on the news to 76. The service of the loan 
is only being met in part under the recent agreement, but 
the spectacle of borrowers buying up, at depressed levels, 
stocks on which they find it inconvenient to provide funds 
for the full dividend payments, is now a familiar one. 
Indeed, the quotation for the stock under discussion sug- 
gests that the performance of Brazil, in regard to this 
specially secured loan, has been reasonably satisfactory. 
Few countries in South America are as well placed as is 
Brazil, either because the demand for their products has 
fallen more heavily, or because they have less suitable 
materials for home use. This presumably explains the 
failure of Argentina to proceed with the Pinedo plan for 
the acquisition of foreign-owned railways. But a reminder 
of the fate eventually awaiting most British investments in 
the continent is afforded by the news that, subject to 
ratification, the Chilean authorities have decided to take 
over the Nitrate Railways. The terms have yet to be fixed, 
but the decision was sufficiently popular to cause a rise of 
138. to some 59s. in the £10 ordinary shares. The pro- 
jected repayments of the San Paulo Coffee Loan amount 
to $600,000, followed by monthly instalments of half that 
amount, tobe applied, in the proportions of some 64 per 
cent and 36 per cent respectively, to the sterling tranche of 
some £6,500,000 and the dollar issue of $18 millions. If 
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continued, these payments will take some fifteen years, 
without allowing for accumulation, of which there is no 
mention, to complete redemption. They should, however, 
suffice to keep up the price of the stock while the plan of 
special redemptions continues to operate. Holders should 
not tender until nearer the final date of September 16th. 


Company Notes 


C. & E. Morton Reconstruction 


It is usually taken for granted that the reconstruction 
of a company’s capital is only undertaken when conditions 
in general, including, of course, the company’s domestic 
affairs, are sufficiently settled to permit of a clear picture 
of future prospects. It is, therefore, rather surprising to 
find a concern embarking on such an arrangement at this 
stage of the war. Nevertheless, the affairs of C. and E. 
Morton are so far on the mend that, after a decade, during 
which very little was earned on any class of capital, there 
are now modest profits. After EPT, these amounted to 
£37,500 in 1939 and £41,268 last year, and a debit on 
profit and loss account of £43,473 has been converted into 
a credit of £35,289, in addition to which there is a general 
reserve of £21,430. The company are provision merchants 
and confectionery makers, and appear to owe their recovery, 
in some measure, to the closing of the frontiers by war. 
The board are satisfied with the present valuation of assets, 
except that £44,000 should be provided to write down 
intangible items and holdings in subsidiaries; but, as a 
precautionary measure, they consider that stocks, amount- 
ing to £262,000, should be written down, as they anticipate 
a fall in prices after the war. The proposal that a possible 
future loss should warrant a present variation of contractual 
rights is sufficiently startling, but the terms suggested are 
even more so. The ordinary shares are privately held, and 
the board states that the 8 per cent cumulative preferred 
ordinary are almost exclusively in the same hands. It is 
proposed that both classes should be written down by half, 
and that the latter should surrender 10 years’ arrears of 
dividend and be converted into ordinary shares. But the 
preference capital has 9} years of dividend due, and until 
this is dealt with the claims of the junior shares do not 
rank. It is nevertheless suggested that this, too, should. be 
cancelled, cumulative preferential rights reduced from 7 
to 5 per cent and holders, in exchange, be given one-fifth 
of distributable profits after their 5 per cent dividend has 
been met. They are also to have their right to vote deferred. 
If, for simplicity, the two junior classes may be treated 
as one, the effect of future distributions will be that the 
junior classes start to participate in profits as soon as these 
exceed £20,000, instead of after £28,000 for the preferred 
and £46,000 for the ordinary under the present rights, With 
distributable profits between {£20,000 and £60,000, they 
benefit at the expense of the preference shareholders, while 
above that figure the position is reversed. This takes no 
account of the loss of arrears, of cumulative rights and 
the power to vote. In view of the probable level of profits, 
there seems every reason for the holders of the senior 
security to stand on their rights and oppose the scheme, a 
measure advised and supported by the Association of 
Investment Trusts. 


The Guinness Report 


The full figures of Arthur Guinness confirm the 
interpretation given of the preliminary statement in The 
Economist of last week. Total income, after all provisions, 
including income tax, is down from (£1,721,971 to 











NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 

Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
$1.00 per share, pavable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines, Limited, 
payable September 15th, 1941, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business, August 20th, 1941. 

By Order of the Board. 

J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 


Toronto, August 6th, 1941. 
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£1,568,972, but tax on dividends alone is up by £182,625, 
and the true rate of earnings on the ordinary capital has 
dropped only from 31.1 to 30.5 per cent. While depreciation 
is little changed, maintenance charges are substantially up on 
the year, a reflection, perhaps, of higher costs. Owing to 
the increase in this item the decision to pay a larger 
dividend has meant a smaller surplus for reserves and 
carry forward. The following table sets out earnings and 


their allocation over the past three years:— 
Years to 30th June, 
1939 1940 194] 
£ f f 

ES err 1,800,934 1,721,971 1,568,979 
Maintenance and depreciation 215,347 222,488 273,72} 
PS sailing seks 8's aks 13,811 14,240 13,903 
Preference dividend ........ 87,000 69,000 64,500 
Ordinary shares :— 

ee ee 1,484,776 1,416,243 1,216,848 

NE Sek Aes 4c en ake 1,413,750 1,140,000 1,036,875 

Earned : ® ceccccscscseocs 27-3 31 i 30.5 

a a ee 26 25 26 
Contingencies .............. *100,000 275,000 200,000 
ge 876,311 377,554 857,527 

* General Reserve. 


The balance sheet of the company shows few changes 
worthy of comment. Fixed assets suffered a modest decline, 
but there is a marked expansion in both debtors and cash, 
while stocks are virtually unchanged, and investments, at 
£4;718,855, show a very small decrease. Owing to the 
smaller balance on profit and loss, before paying the divi- 
dends, net of tax, creditors have risen rather more than 
debtors and cash, but the liquid position is still very strong. 
The continued rise in the £1 stock units to 88s. has reduced 
the yield to some £6 per cent. 


x * *« 


Furness Withy Earnings 

After the remarkable expansion in profits shown a year 
ago a rise in income for 1940-41 from £618,651 to £665,072, 
after tax in both cases, may seem a small affair to share- 
holders in Furness, Withy and Company. The rise in the 
gross figure must, however, have been really substantial, 
and the result is even more encouraging than the raising of 
the dividend from § to 6 per cent, announced a fortnight 
ago. The depreciation charge is high at £350,000 against 
£300,000, but even so the percentage earnings for the 
ordinary capital amount to 9.2 against 7.9. In his speech, the 
chairman, Lord Essendon, states that, notwithstanding the 
rise in the total figure after tax, steamship profits fell on the 
year, by reason of the vessels being under requisition during 
almost the whole period. As dividends were also lower, the 
rise came from other sections of the business, whose exact 
nature is not disclosed. The following table shows earnings 
and their distribution for the past three years : — 


Years to 30th April, 


1939 1940 1941 

f 
Profit after Tax ...... 505,121] 618,651 665,072 
EPROCARADI 6 0:5 4 6'0:0:6'« 0 4:0:0 300,000 300,000 350,000 
Preference Dividend ........ 54,375 45,000 38,437 
Ear uth Leese 150,746 273,651 276,685 
Paid 174,000 172,500 180,000 

Earned %, . 5 3°5 7-9 9:2 

Paid ° ; ; cere 4 > 6 
Fleet Replacement - 100,000 100,000 
Carry Fi ar 188,428 189,579 186,214 


So far as can be gauged from the figures of the balance 
sheet, which is not qualified by any statement by the 
auditors, beyond the usual “clean” certificate, losses of 
ships have been moderate. Shipping property is included 
at £1,780,235, against £2,158,221, and investments in ship- 
ping subsidiaries are unchanged ; that is to say, these 
items are down by little more than the amount of depre- 
ciation provided. There is an increase in current assets 
from £1.721,291 to £2,852,253, and there is now an excess 
of these over current and near liabilities of £565,250, 
against a deficit of £358,531 a year ago. Against this the 
net amounts due to subsidiaries have risen from £644, 

to £703,806. The absence of a consolidated account makes 
it difficult to assess the exact position of the group. The 
immediate outlook is, of course, dependent in no smal 
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degree on the course of the war, but the price of 21s. for. 
the £1 units, giving a yield of £5 14s. 3d., suggests con- 


fidence as to longer-term prospects. 


ne 


National Canning Progress 


The National Canning Company, which for some eight 
years prior to the outbreak of war was doing a modest 
business, has since then expanded rapidly. From an average 
of rather under £40,000 for that period, income, before 
administrative expenses and taxation, rose to £87,618 for 
the year to May 31, 1940, and to £157,007 during the sub- 
sequent twelvemonth. Of the latter rise more than the 
under which, having suffered the full force of EPT, 
from £28,300 to £100,000, while the war damage contribu- 
tion takes a further £3,350 and other expenses are generally 
higher. These smaller increases are, however, offset by the 
fact that full provision of £1,791 was made a year ago for 
the expenses of a new issue of capital. At that time, the 
total distribution on the ordinary shares was raised from 


THE STOCK 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 
The cessation of hostilities in Iran and 
the announcement of the long awaited 
railway agreement led to a firm close in 
the market before the week-end. ‘The 
feature in the early part of the current 
week has been the revival of the gilt- 
market, now that the credit 
stringency created by the last-minute 
demand for the 2} per cent National War 
Bonds 1946-48 has passed. This, how- 
ever, was rather overshadowed by the 
boom in Brazilian issues that ensued on 
the announcement that sufficient funds 
were available for the gradual redemption 
of the 7 per cent San Paulo Coffee Loan. 
Elsewhere the tone was generally good, 
and selective buying, coupled with a 
shortage of stock, has induced a further 
improvement in industrial equities, while 
home railways were firm on Friday on 
the new agreement. 
* 


The gilt-edged market closed quietly 
before the week-end, but at the re- 
opening some institutional buying led to 
a general improvement, although most 
gains did not exceed }y. The following 
day, however, shortage of stock rather 
than extensive buying led to numerous 
good gains. Thus, 2} per cent Consols, 
3} per cent Conversion and War Loan 
al rose 7%, while Local Loans and 
Victory Bonds both gained 4, among other 
smaller rises. In midweek there was a 
further general advance of '¢ to 4. 


* 


More spectacular were the develop- 
ments in the foreign bond market. On 
the news of the partial retirement of the 
7 per cent Coffee Loan, which jumped 
9 points on Tuesday, while the 74 per 
cent issue gained 4 points, a general 
tom in Brazilian issues developed, gains 
2 to 3 points being registered by the 
§ per cent issues of 1898 and 1914, and 
the 64 per cent loan of 1927. Elsewhere, 
japanese issues rose sharply before the 
week-end, but on Tuesday prices eased 
‘lightly, but later recovered. 

+ 

The new agreement was the chief 
influence both before and after the week- 
‘nd in the home rail market. After the 
harp advance of Friday the general un- 
certainty about war damage and some 
Pofit-taking led to renewed declines 
when the market reopened on Monday. 
GWR and LMS ordinary lost j and 
: Tespectively, LNE defd. 4, while 
Southern prefd. improved 4, although the 
‘efd. issue dropped {. London Transport 
_C” was a weak spot, declining 14 points. 

€ next day prices were firmer, but 
‘ subsequent reaction more than 
‘iminated the day’s rises. Among 
eign rails the news of an impending 
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84 to 10 per cent, at which it is now maintained, but at the 
expense of a rather smaller addition to carry forward, after 
repeating an allocation of £15,000 to reserve. The system 


under which, having suffered the full force of EPT, 
companies are required to find contributions for war 
damage out of net profit is not easily defensible, and this 
provision bears most hardly on expanding concerns. The 
company, which specialises in canned fruit, vegetables and 


indemnified expropriation of the Nitrate 
Railway’s undertaking in Chile caused 
the ordinary shares to jump 9s. 6d. on 
Monday. Argentine rails were quiet but 
firm, while elsewhere Canadian Pacific 
preference and ordinary issues improved 


* on Tuesday, when Nitrate Railway rose 
a further 3s. 6d. : 


. 


Trading in the industrial market before 
the weekend was slight, but the tone was 
good. While quiet conditions prevailed 
in the earlier part of the week, small 
rises were general and selective buying 
persisted. Brewery shares contined to 
attract investors, and gains of 6d. were 
general in the early part of the week. 
Heavy industrial issues were irregular but 
Thornycroft was persistently good, while 
in the motor and aircraft section Austin 
gained Is. 2d. against the trend on 
Monday, and the following day Leyland 
reversed the previous day’s loss of 35, and 
De Havilland gained ys. Among Textile 
issues, Courtaulds and Calico Printers 
improved slightly. Electrical equipment 
issues were narrowly irregular, while 
shipping issues were dull. Tobacco 
shares found steady support and small 
persistant gains both before and after 
the week-end were general. Among mis- 
cellaneous issues Brazil Traction jumped 
$1%% on Tuesday, when International 
Nickel gained 3. Later, prices reacted 
slightly, but breweries were strong on the 
Guinness report. 


* 


Before the week-end the kaffir market 
was quiet, but in the early part of the 
week investment demand led to some 
improvement in prices, although gains 
were generally small. The improvement 
in the Far Eastern political situation led 
to revived interest in the tin market, and 
with a shortage of stock numerous gains 
were registered. Similarly in the rubber 
market Far Eastern issues were in 
demand. Investment business in the oil 
market was negligible, although in the 
early part of the week Anglo-Iranian, 


Shell, and V.O.C. all improved on 
enquiry. 
* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 
——— Pisin Security Indices. 
1941. Bargains Dav 

in S.E. 1940. 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed. 
List. shares* Int.t 
Aug. 28... 2.771 1,663 77°5 130-0 
29.. 3,112 11,643 77-7 130-1 
Sept. 1... 3,510 3,112 77-9 130-0 
a eae 3,117 t2,170 78-1 130-2 
3 3,239 $1,351 78-1 130-2 


* July 1, 1935 
Shares, 1941 highest, 78-4 (Aug. 20); lowest, 66-8 
(Apr. 24). 20 Fixed Int.,1941; highest, 130°3 (Aug. 20) 
oe 126-1 (Jan. 2) ¢ Excluding “Stop Press” 
vargains 


frosted foods, continues to increase its acreage under fruit 
and vegetables. Unfortunately, during the present season it 
has been debarred from canning some crops, such as rasp- 
berries, strawberries and blackcurrants by Government 
restrictions. This apparently has had little effect upon total 
business, and the chairman, in his address, expresses the 
view that no serious extension of this policy of restriction 
is likely. While profits are severely limited during the war 
regime by EPT, the company appears to be building up a 
business which, provided costs are competitive, should 
make a considerable appeal in peacetime. Earnings on the 
ordinary capital amount to some 21.9 per cent, against 21.3 
per cent a year ago, and the £1 ordinary shares at 35s. ex 
dividend give a return of some £5 14s. 3d. per cent. 


EXCHANGES 


New York 

The impending Labour Day holiday 
and the desire to await the outcome of the 
U.S.-Japanese talks led to a quiet market 
before the week-end, although the tone 
was firm at Saturday’s close, with air- 
craft and rubber issues outstanding. At 
the reopening on Tuesday, sentiment was 
affected by renewed tax uncertainties and 
the introduction of the new credit 
restriction measures, but the markets 
remained steady with aircraft issues 
prominent. In midweek some _profit- 
taking resulted in an irregular close. 

The Iron Age estimates steel mill 
activity at 96.5 per cent of capacity against 


a revised figure of 99.5 per cent in the 
previous week. 


New York Prices 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1941 | 
Low | High | “13 | | | 27. 
| Apr. | Jan. | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Aug. | Aug 


| 30 





347 Industrials ..; 83-6 696-0 | 92-3) 92-8) 
33 Ralls ........ 425-4 |a28-5 | 27-3 | 28-0 28.1 
40 Utilities... ... e67-0 | 78-7 68-9! 68-8 69-8 
419 Stocks ...... 71-9 [082-1 | 78-0 | 78-3 78-9 
Av. yield® ...... 6 -80% 6 -11% 6 -23%'6 .50% 6 -39, 
High | Low | 7 
(c) | (a) 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) July 30. (6) Jan. 8. 
(c) Feb. 11. (d) Feb. 18.” (e) May 28. 


DaILy AVERAGE 50 COMMON Stocks 


! 
Aug. 21 Aug. 22} Aug. 23 Aug. 25 Aug. 26) Aug. 27 


100 6 100 -4 100-4 | 100-6 | 101-5 | 101-5 
| 


1941 High : 105-80, January 10. Low: 90-70 April 30 
Total share dealings : Aug. 28, 400,000 ; 
Aug. 29, 350,000; Aug. 30, 230,000* ; 
Sept. 1, Labour Day; Sept. 2, 520,000 
Sept. 3, 460,000. ; 


Close Close 


* Two-hour session. 


- Close Close 
Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept 
1. Railroads, 26, . 26 2 
1941 1941 1941 19. 
Balt.& Ohio... 4§  4%\Chrysler....... Ser a 
Gt.Nthn. Pf... 26 264 (Curt. Wr. “A”! 28) 97) 
Illinois Cent. - 9? 93\|Eastman Kdk. 139} 140 
MY Camh. «00 12f 123/Gen. Elec. .... 328 2923 
Northern Pac. . 78 74\Gen. Motors .. 394 393 
Pennsylvania.. 234 23}|Inland Steel .. 794 804 
Southern...... 18$ 18 (Int. Harvest .. 52 549 
2. Utilities, etc. Int. Nickel.... 274 28} 
Amer. Tel. .... 154§ 156} /Liggett Myers. 85° 341 
Amer, W'wks.. 4 4§Nat.Dairy.... 143 15! 
Pac. Light .... 36% 36} Nat. Distillers. 228 24° 
Pub. Sv. N.J.. 224 22§/Nat.Steel .... 53} 543 
Sth. Cal. Ed... 224 EQt 


23 |Proct. Gamble. 593 591 


United Gas... . 7% 7} Sears Roebuck 724 734 


3. Commercia! and Shell Union ... 133 144 

Industrial, Socony Vac. .. 9 9} 
Amer. Metal... 19% 204Std. Oil N.J. .. 43} 43) 
Am. Roll. Ml. . 14% 148.20th Cen. Fox. 8 9 
Am. Smelting.. 42  423U.S. Steel..... 57¢ 581 
Anaconda..... 28% 28% /West’hose.EL. 91} 89} 
Briggs ....-.. 19 20 |Woolworth.... 293 296 
Celanese of A.. 254 264/Yngstn. Sheet. 373 3a} 


(Continued on page 304) 
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Industry sod Trade 


Design of Merchant Ships 


In its twentieth report of the current session, the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure drew attention to a 
number of complaints concerning the design of merchant 
ships now under construction to the order of the Ministry 
of War Transport, or of private owners under licence from 
the Ministry. It is claimed “that their design does not 
accord sufficiently with the accepted modern practice,” and 
“that the ships now building are mostly powered for a 
speed which even in normal times is considered too slow 
by most shipowners for modern traffic.” Both suggestions 
deserve investigation by the Merchant Shipbuilding Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty in co-operation with the Ministry 
of War Transport and the Classification Societies. But the 
Committee’s report suggests that its own investigation of 
the problem has not been exhaustive. The designs of mer- 
chant vessels must be determined by the need for producing 
maximum import capacity in wartime conditions, and by 
available shipbuilding and marine engineering facilities. 
Considerations of the types of vessel most suitable after 
the war are now clearly out of place. Since fast ships cannot 
be built as quickly as comparatively slow ones, and as 
many of the berths normally engaged in the construction 
of high-quality merchant vessels are now utilised for naval 
building, a compromise is inevitable. Practical considerations 
rule out any large-scale switch from the construction of 
tramp vessels to the building of cargo liners, though it may 
be possible, by further standardisation and simplification of 
designs, to increase the output of ships measured in terms 
of carrying capacity. 


* * * 


Labour Shortage in Coal Mining 


As was to be expected, the coal-mining industry has 
failed to reach the output target proposed last April by 
the Coal Production Council, and, consequently, the Mines 
Department has been unable to build up the 24 million 
tons of additional stocks contemplated last March. As a 
result, the Government has at last decided in favour of 
more direct intervention in the application of the recent 
arrangements of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service for increasing the labour force of the industry. 
On August sth it was announced in the House of 
Commons that, of the 95,000 employees in munition and 
other works who had registered as ex-miners, some 24,000 
had expressed their willingness to return to the collieries. 
At that date, however, only 6,264, or 12 per cent of the 
number which the Minister of Labour and the Secretary 
for Mines had in June appealed for to return voluntarily to 
the mines, had actually reported for duty. The slowness in 
the rate of absorption is also revealed by the fact that, of 
the total number of over 10,000 men offered in one area 
up to mid-August, only about 35 per cent had been accepted 
as suitable, while 20 per cent had actually been taken on. 
The comparatively small proportion of suitable persons 


among those who registered in July is attributed to the 
fact that their ages ranged from 20 to 60, and that the 
qualifying period for registration dated back as far as 1935, 
Hitherto, the practice has been for colliery undertakings 
to inform the local Coal Production Committees of the 
number and category of the workers needed by them, and 
then for the Ministry of Labour, either directly or through 
the Coal Production Committee, to submit men for their 
acceptance. Under the new procedure, the Ministry of 
Labour, in consultation with the District Coal Production 
Committees, will assume responsibility for the suitability of 
the new workers ; it will allot them directly to the collieries 
in their scheduled numbers and grades ; and it will leave 
them to be dealt with under the terms of the Essential 
Work Order if they prove incapable. Under this scheme 
“ directions will be given by the Ministry of Labour to aj 
eligible men without regard to whether they declared them- 
selves upon registration as willing or not to return,” and 
colliery managements are warned that they must in no 
circumstances impede the operation of the new arrange. 
ments by delay or refusal to give employment at once to 
the men directed to them. They have been further told that 
“the President of the Board of Trade has given an under. 
taking to the Minister of Labour and National Service that 
any obstruction to the employment of men will be over. 
come by directions to colliery managements under the 
powers conferred on the Board of Trade by Defence 
Regulations.” These are stern measures, and it is hoped 
that they will quickly achieve their object of facilitating 
the employment of additional men ; but it must be assumed 
that they are to be applied only within the limits of the 
principle of the 1911 Coal Mines Act fixing legal responsi- 
bility “for the control, management and direction of the 
mine” on the colliery manager, and also of the restricted 
functions of the new coal mining labour supply offices 
as recently agreed upon between the industry and the 
Ministry of Labour. 


x * * 


Clothing Supplies 


The rationing of clothes has necessitated the revision 
of the old methods of limiting supplies. The new Limite 
tion of Supplies (Cloth and Apparel) Order, which is to be 
published shortly, will bring to an end the’ old quota res- 
trictions on all section of the cloth and clothing industry, 
except manufacturers. The effect of the new Order will be 
to leave the control and distribution of supplies from the 
manufacturer to the consumer to coupon rationing. Under 
the old limitation of supplies system, manufacturers and 
wholesalers of controlled goods were registered for each 
class of goods in which they did business. They were te 
quired to restrict aggregate sales in each class to retailers 
and other unregistered persons to a prescribed percentage 
of their. sales in a standard period. Some elasticity was 
allowed for in the distribution of the quotas among theit 





(Continued from page 303) 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Exclid.) 


$2,223,381 ($2,409,648), after exes., ta, 


Yeart ' 7 _ etc... $5,332,473 ($4,990,332). 
Ca ital Issues ’41 (New Basis) .. 1,066,213,760 459,460 3,661,222 Chrysler Corp.—6 months’ earnings 
P '40 (New Basis) .. _ 727,429,419 1,458,755 14,166,560 $20,975,000 ($30,494,000), equal 
"41 (Old Basis)... 1,066,005,104 150,000 2,900,000 48> ($7.01) per share. Div. $1.5 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 40 (Old Basis) ... 726,492,598 77,500 1,209,132 i We, S e. ° ‘ 
September 6, 194 Capital versions 7 + Includes Government Issues to August 26th only. oe per Common share. 
i £ “Old Basis’’ includes public issues and issues : ) 7 ati wail i ; 
To the Public.......... 170,000 187,500 to shareholders. ‘“ New Basis” is all new capital oe eg ney oe 
To Shareholders........ 150,000 150,000 in which permission to deal has been granted. 7 = Tges_ inciu ing tax, $1,397; 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 309 CONVERSIONS AND ($1,658,469). Earnings per share $1.13 
Including Excluding ro aaa MENTS ($1.34). Net profit first quarter, 1941 
Yeart Conversions Conversions REPAYMENTS $432,916 ($521,424) after tax. 


£ £ 
194] (New Basis) ...... 1,122,469,024 1,070,334,442 
1940 (New Basis) ...... 1,095,979,867 743,024,734 
1941 (Old Basis) ....... 1,118,459,248 1,069,055, 104 


1940 (Old Basis) ....... 1,080,534,363 727,779,230 £1,319,564 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
41 (New Basis) .. 1,066,983,596 3,280,846 70,000 


Niger Company Limited.—This Com- 
pany will redeem at par on December 
15th, 1941—the next 
5 per 
Guaranteed Debenture Stock. 


cent. 


Shorter Comments 
Intl. Telephone & Telegraph.—Operat- 


Transvaal Gold Working Profit—Th 
total esumated working profit of the g0 
mines of the Witwatersrand for July, 
1941, was £3,881,871, against £3,794434 
in June, 1941. 

Canadian Pacific Railway. — G10 
earnings July, 1941, $19,359,00 
($15,303,000), working exes. $16,164,0 
($12,899,000), net earnings $3,195,0 


interest date—its 
Consolidated 


40 (New Bas 742 2 984.672 Nil : . ; 
"44 (Old Basis)... 1,066, 159,104 2,900.00 Nil ing rev. qtr. ended 31st March ($2,404,000). Agg. net earnings Jan. ! 
‘40 (Old Basis)... 727,636,774 142,456 Nil 7,253,882 ($6,544,662). Net earnings July 31 $119,199,000 ($90,688,000). 
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customers, in that they were not tied to supply them to any 
quota, but the coupon scheme will ensure a more equitable 
allocation to retailers than was formerly possible. Under the 
new Order, manufacturers will still be registered and quotas 
will be applied to them. The Director-General of Clothing 
aims at providing a range of clothing at low prices, and 
special quotas, higher than those under the old Order, are 
to be assigned to manufacturers for the making of certain 
cloths, hose and other knitted wear, required to ensure an 
adequate supply of clothing of general utility grades, par- 
ticularly in the lower ranges of prices. Cloth and clothing 
supplied under the special quotas will be labelled with an 
appropriate identification mark, and the marked cloth will 
be used only for the production of garments of utility 
grades. These goods will be subject to special control. A 
list of cloths which may be sold under the special quota and 
of the types of garments to be made from them is attached 
to the new Order. As before, manufacturers will be permit- 
ted to supply goods without regard to quota restrictions to 
overseas customers, to Government Departments, to local 
authorities and certain other organisations, and to other 
persons registered in respect of the same goods. Registra- 
tion is required in respect of the manufacture of woven 
cloth, knitted cloth, hose and other knitwear, corsets, gloves, 
fur apparel, footwear and handknitting yarn. The new Order 
will supersede the Limitation of Supplies (Woven Tex- 
tiles) (No. 7) Order due to expire on September 30th, and, 
in respect of certain classes of goods, the Limitation of 
Supplies (Miscellaneous) (No. 11) Order, which expires on 
November 3oth. 


Fall in Retail Trade 


The average daily value of retail sales in July, as re- 
corded by the Bank of England, shows a sharp drop com- 
pared with the previous month and with July, 1940. As the 
accompanying table shows, the value of food sales has 
been running below last year’s level for some months, a 
reflection of price control and of a reduction in the volume 
of turnover. The trend of sale of other merchandise has 
been downwards since the end of last year. The improve- 
ment in June was probably due almost entirely to the 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL SALES FROM PRECEDING YEAR 
‘ood and Other 

Perishables Merchandise 
NT SFCC PEST CUTER CE t+ 5-4 +21-0 
OOEAOT ces ceeeniine —11°5 6-7 
a ws -Ceianh sais ade — 5:2 +-20 -9 
CCU COTE — 0°53 1-3 
I a cn cghaigte ns + 08 - 6-7 
ook ads aiaininck a6 + 58 - 88 
NE 54.934 00's Kaew. > + 3:5 +18 
aio 5 4 dhale SAB — 2:1 2-1 
iid an in nwa canies 0:9 2:9 
EE rer ee re — 4:3 - 2:4 
SL chaarkns sss se 4es — 3-1 + 68 
oak bs culéee seks es Ses — 67 —15°9 


introduction of clothes rationing at the beginning of that 
month. As the heavy fall in turnover in July shows, the 
spurt was short-lived, though smaller clearing sales pro- 
bably contributed to the decline. Sales of piece-goods, 
which in June were 88.3 per cent higher than in the corre- 
sponding month last year, registered a fall of 24.1 per cent 
in July. In view of the progressive decline in the volume 
of retail trade and of the pressing need to speed up the 
recruitment of men and women for war work, it is to be 
hoped that the adjustment of the retail trade to present 
conditions will not be long delayed. 


* * * 


Export Policy 


While it is essential that all branches of economic 
policy remain completely fluid during the war, it is import- 
ant that material changes of policy should be made known 
to those concerned. The Federation of British Industries 
has recently pointed out that there has been a complete 

ge in the orientation of British export policy during 
the past year, but that many British exporters are still un- 
aware that the export drive of 1939-1940 is no longer the 
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official policy of the Government. Owing to the changed 
situation after the collapse of France, it is no longer possible 
to encourage exports of all kinds. Apart from exports which 
produce, directly or indirectly, dollar payments, or which 
enable the sterling countries of the Empire to dispense with 
dollar payments, only a limited amount of foreign trade 
can be encouraged. Moreover, the Dominions and Colonies 
have been urged to co-operate by restricting all their im- 
ports to essentials by purchasing, where possible, from 
other Empire sterling countries in preference to Great 
Britain. As no machinery existed for keeping manufac- 
turers informed of the steps taken by Empire countries to 
implement this policy, it has led to some considerable dis- 
organisation of British export trade. The passage of the 
Lease-Lend Act added further to the list of qualifications 
required by any commodity in order to be regarded as a 
legitimate export. All these restrictions were necessary, but 
it is unfortunate that they have so far not been accom- 
panied by appropriate steps to make known to British busi- 
ness men just how they stood in respect of exports. Since 
the terms of the Lease-Lend Act are bound to operate 
against British exports to friendly non-belligerents such as 
the Latin American republics, there is urgent need for 
amicable discussion between representatives of this country, 
the United States, and the countries most affected. Drastic 
curtailments of certain British exports must involve these 
countries in serious hardship, both for lack of essential 
goods, unobtainable elsewhere, and because it reduces the 
outlet for their own exportable surpluses. This is bad pro- 
paganda for a world order which is to be free of the in- 
justices that mark the treatment of weaker countries under 
the Nazi New Order. Moreover, it is very bad long-term 
policy. It is not easy, in war, to pay proper attention to the 
interests of those who, in peace time, are valued customers, 
but it must be done. If Britain does not keep in repair the 
framework of her peacetime trade, economic recovery after 
the war will be much more difficult. 


Complete Banking Service 


HROUGH its widespread organisa- 

tion, Barclays Bank offers the fullest 

possible facilities for the transaction of 

every kind of Banking“Business, at home 
and abroad 


Full particulars of the various services 
provided may be obtained from any 
Branch of the Bank 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office : 
54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


FOREIGN BRANCHES : 
LONDON - 168, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 
1, Pall Mall East, S.W.1 
BIRMINGHAM - 61, Colmore Row 
BRADFORD - 13, Market Street 
LIVERPOOL - 21, Castle Street 
MANCHESTER 94, Portland Street 
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America’s Oil Refineries 


It is by now common knowledge that the U.S. oil 
industry possesses a large shut-in capacity sufficient to 
enable it at very short notice to meet any foreseeable in- 
crease in the demand for crude petroleum. But it has been 
questioned whether the refining branch is so well placed. 
Refinery capacity in the United States has, in fact, been 
considerably expanded during the past three years and— 
what is equally important—its quality has been steadily 
improved by the addition of facilities for the manufacture 
of the highest grades of motor fuel. At the beginning of the 
year, according to the Oil and Gas fournal, there were 
548 refineries scattered through 37 states of the American 
Union, with a total throughput capacity of 4,861,700 barrels 
daily; this is equivalent to over 240 million tons a 
year. Eighty-nine plants—representing a capacity of 291,940 
barrels daily and divided roughly equally between Cali- 
fornia and the area east of the Rockies—were, however, 
idle on the date in question. There is a strong presump- 
tion that some of these refineries are now obsolete. On the 
assumption that one-third of the shut-down plants are 
economically usable, the total active capacity would be 
in the neighbourhood of 4,620,000 barrels daily, the contri- 
bution of the major oil states being as follows : Texas 
1,370,000 barrels daily ; California 860,000 ; Pennsylvania 
335,000 ; New Jersey, 250,000 ; Illinois, 250,000; Indiana 
220,000 ; Oklahoma 215,000; Louisiana 200,000; Kansas 
175,000. While the activity of the refineries has been in- 
creased to satisfy the growing demand—during the week 
ended July 12th, they dealt with an average of 4,090,000 
barrels of crude oil per day, compared with 3,565,000 a year 
ago—there would still seem to be an ample margin on the 
basis of the Oil and Gas fournal’s statistics. Moreover, the 
capacity for producing roo-octane fuel, needed for aeroplane 
engines, was estimated at 1,500,000 tons per annum earlier 
this year, while a doubling of this capacity has been planned 
to meet expanding needs. 


On the basis of the ample margin between the recent 
throughput of the American refineries and their statistical 
capacity, it has been widely held that, with the exception 
of super-aviation fuels, the industry is in a position to meet 
any possible expansion in demand. On the other hand, 
according to the July issue of the Refiner and National 
Gasoline Manufacturer, refining plants were already operat- 
ing very close to capacity during the week ended June 28th 
in the East Coast, Appalachian, Mid-Western, Mid-Conti- 
nent, and Gulf Coast district, while the industry as a whole 
was working at about 92 per cent of its rated capacity. More- 
over, measured in terms of days’ supplies, it is pointed out 
that stocks of petrol, of lubricants and of heavy fuel, are 
smaller than in recent years. On this showing, it seems 
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questionable whether the American refinery industry wij 
in fact be able to meet all future demands, quite apart from 
transport difficulties, and whether it will not be necessary, 
as it will be in the case of steel, to resort to more drastic 
rationing in order to ensure adequate supplies for essen. 
tial purposes in the proportions and qualities needed, 


4a : ’ 


Manganese 

The closing of the Black Sea to trade since June lag 
has led to the interruption of Russia’s manganese ore ex. 
ports. Russia is the world’s largest producer of manganese 
ore, supplying about one-half of the world’s output, now 
running at about 6,500,000 tons per year, with an average 
manganese content of 50 per cent. There are two important 
deposits in Russia. The first, contributing one-third of 
Russia’s production, is situated around Nikopol in the 
Ukraine, while the second, supplying two-thirds of the 
output, is found at Tshiaturi on the Southern slopes of 
the Caucasus. While the Nikopol ore is shipped mainly via 
Nikolaiev, the Tshiaturi ore finds its way to the world market 
through the port of Poti. Shipments from these Black Se 
ports are no longer possible, while the Nikopol district has 
been occupied by the German army. Fortunately, the 
Tshiaturi mines, which have been fully mechanised in recent 
years, are able to supply about twice as much ore as 
Russia is likely to require. But the capacity of the Trans 
Siberian Railway and of the Trans-Iranian Railway is inade- 
quate to permit large-scale exports. The United States, 
however, which has hitherto relied partly on Russian sup- 
plies, is not likely to be threatened by a shortage. Since the 
last war, when America was inconvenienced by the lack of 
Russian supplies, because India was then the only other 
important producer, an enormous extension of the British 
Empire’s manganese production has taken place. India is 
now able to produce 1,500,000 tons of ore per year, which 
is twice as much as at the peak of the world war. In 
addition, the Gold Coast and South Africa have entered 
the list of large manganese producers; the combined output 
from their extensive and rich deposits almost equals the 
capacity of India. Together with the supplies of low- 
grade ore from Cuba and Brazil, the manganese surplus 
of the British Empire will be large enough to cover all the 
essential needs of the United States. In fact, Empire ore 
has already secured the leading position on the United 
States market ; in 1940, about 55 per cent of its imports 
of 1,300,000 tons came from the Empire, while Russia 
supplied less than 15 per cent. While the changes in 
Russia will thus hardly create difficulties in Great Britain 
and America, they may adversely affect Germany’s supply 
position at least for some time to come if, as is possible, 
the Nikopol mines were wrecked, for the bulk of the 
Nikopol ore plus certain quantities of Tshiaturi ore have 
been supplied to Germany since September, 1939. 
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NEWS 





TIN prices were firmer at the end of 
last week, but weakened again on 
Tuesday. Standard cash closed at 
£256 §s.-£256 10s, a ton on Wednesday, 
compared with the previous Wednesday’s 


price of £256. 5s.-£256 15s. Three 
months was {£259 5s.-£259 I5S. a 
ton compared with £259 15s.-£260. 


Rubber, smoked sheet, has been quoted 
at 13%-13%d. a lb., for all positions, since 
August 25th. 


Tin Statistics.— The Tin Research 
Institute estimates world production of 
tin in July at 18,100 tons, compared with 
19,900 tons in July, 1940. Production 
for the first seven months of this year 
at 147,900 tons was 22,800 tons higher 
than the corresponding period* of last 
year. United States deliveries were 
12,575 tons in July, 2,305 tons-lower than 
the June figure. Deliveries between 
January and July were 92,947 _ tons, 
against 57,934 tons in 1940. World 
stocks of tin, including smelters’ stocks 
and carry-over, increased by 327 tons 
during July to 56,302 tons. Stocks at the 
end of July, 1940, were 48,830 tons. 
Exports from the producing ccuntries 


during July show drops which are usual 
in the first month of a new quarter. 

Maximum Pepper Prices. — The 
Ministry of Food has now fixed maximum 
prices on sales of pepper of five tons or 
more to processers and wholesalers, fol- 
lowing its decision last month to be the 
sole importer of pepper. The prices, 
quoted per lb., which came into force on 
September Ist, are as follows: Whole 
pepper, not picked over or cleaned, 
white Muntock, 8d.; black, sd., in bond; 
whole, picked over or cleaned, white, 
1s. Id., black, 84d., duty paid; ground, 
sold by net weight, white, 1s. 44d. ; black, 
od., duty paid. Prices will be controlled 
from October 1st for sales by a whole- 
saler to a retailer, and from November 
Ist on retail sales. The prices fixed by 
the Ministry are very much below those 
which had been ruling in the market. On 
August 29th white Muntock, spot, in 
bond, sold at 1s. 6d. a lb., while the price 
of Lamping black was 93d. 
therefore, been few sellers 
at the controlled prices. 


Cotton Market.—The increased inquiry 
in the market has been wel! maintained. 


in the market 


There have, 


Actual business, however, has been irregu- 
lar, and it has been much easier to sell 
than to buy. Many shippers of cloth 
have wanted to use their export quotas, 
and fair sales have been put through in 
printed and dyed goods for Java, finish- 
ing styles and sheetings for South 
America and domestic goods for the 
Dominions; a few sales have been men- 
tioned for Egypt. Government buying 
has not been important, but further opera- 
tions have taken place in essential g 
for the Home Services. It has been ¢x- 
ceedingly difficult to buy yarns, and most 
of the transactions have been to meet 
Government requirements. It is undef 
stood that the Cotton Importers and Dis 
tributors Company is about to distribute 
to spinners a considerable quantity ¢ 
Belgian Congo cotton. It is believed im 
some quarters that the new Limitation 
of Supplies Order will result in more 
textiles being available for the civilian 
home population. 

Silk Control—The Control of - Silk 
(No. 7) Order came into force on Sep 
tember 3rd, consolidating the three 

Continued on page 308) 
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September 6, 1941 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
—————————————_——_— 


TELEPHONE RENTALS, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 
IMPORTANCE OF COMPANY’S SERVICES 


The annual general meeting of Telephone Rentals, Limited, 
was held, on the 4th instant, in London. 

Mr Fred T. Jackson (chairman and managing director) said 
that dividends from subsidiary companies declared during the 
year amounted to £136,268, as compared with £130,334 for the 
preceding year. Dividends on sundry investments and interest 
feceivable amounted to £8,904, or rather more than twice the 
corresponding figure for the previous years, The net profit, 
£136,312, showed an increase of £8,945 over last year’s figure. 
The charge for income tax showed a substantial increase and the 
general reserve had been raised to £225,000 by the transfer of a 
further £25,000. An interim dividend of 4 per cent. had already 
been paid, and the directors now recommend a final dividend of 
6 per cent., less income tax. 

Before the war the provision of methods of quick communication 
was highly important. During the war tele-communication was 
absolutely indispensable. The shortage of workers made its use 
imperative for the speeding up of output, for the services the com- 
panies installed not only provided the quick inter-communication 
necessary between factory departments, but also enabled the 
principal executives in the administration to contact within almost 
a few seconds other executives in whatever part of the factory they 
might happen to be. He was not making any exaggerated claim 
as to the vital necessity of the various services they provided, 
as they had ample written evidence from subscribers that the com- 
panies’ installations were of vital importance and quite indispens- 
able to the very large number who were engaged on direct war 
work. 

They had had considerable difficulties arising through the short- 
age of labour and the shortage of materials, but the position now 
was much more satisfactory, and he was able to assure shareholders 
that they would be able to secure supplies of the most important 
apparatus they used and retain the necessary skilled labour to 
maintain the very large number of instruments which had been 
installed. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


The operating companies had not only been successful in main- 
taining their position, but in adding a considerable number of new 
subscribers. 

As to the current year, they had various difficulties to face, par- 
ticularly in connection with increased cost of materials and rising 
wages. In addition, they had had to carry the cost of war damage 
insurance of installations they had installed on subscribers’ pre- 
mises and commodity insurance of the very considerable stocks 
they had accumulated. They had therefore, approached their 
subscribers asking them to agree to a small increase in the annual 
rents they were paying, and the majority had agreed. Demand for 
the companies’ installations continued on the most satisfactory 
sale and was certainly proof of the good services they had been 
able to render to those firms who had been subscribers for many 
He saw no reason, judging from the experience they 


years past. 
had had up to the present time, for not being able to forecast a 
successful 1941. 


1s ; a 11 fen ob a. 
airman paid a tribute to ali in the organi- 


In conclusion the 
sation for the hard work and the cheerful manner in which 


they 


had performed it during the review. No firm in this 

country had 

company. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Every year many hundreds of Companies publish Reports of their Annual 
General Meetings in The Economist, thereby reaching thousands of investors 
i the quiet of their own homes. 

In time of war the value of this practice is greatly enhanced because The 





vestors, who therefore read it more carefully than ever. 
Full particulars of the charges for inserting these reports may be obtained 

application to The Reporting Manager, //ie Economist, Brettenham 
Ouse, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The Twelfth Ordinary General Meeting of Ford 
Motor Company Ltd. was held on 2nd instant at 
The Institute of Chartered Accountants, Moorgate 
Place, London, E.C.2, The Rt. Hon. Lord Perry of 
Stock Harvard, K.B.E., LL.D., Chairman, presiding. 
The Chairman’s statement, which had _ been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts, is as 
follows, and was taken as read:— 


Owing to abnormal conditions, your Directors have decided 
that it would be advisable to vary usual procedure. Accordingly 
no Chairman’s Speech will be made at the forthcoming Annual 
General Meeting It will be difficult for many members to 
ttend and, consequently, I am appending this statement to the 
Annual Report. Only the usual formal business will be trans- 
acted. at the Meeting 

It is regretted that the Annual General Meeting is being held 
later in the year than is usual. Tt has been unavoidable. 
A number of matters affecting the financial results required 
official negotiation. The Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account now submitted reflect a true and exact position, with- 
out the qualifications and reservations which would have been 
necessary to attach to an earlier statement. 

The Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account published in 
the Report show comparative figures with the previous year. The 
Company has always submitted a full and detailed statement of 
accounts to members and this policy has been continued. 
Consequently, there are few comments which I need make. 

It will be observed that the affairs of the Company are in a 
strong and satisfactory position. Merchandise Stock, Debts due to 
the Company and Cash Assets total approximately £8,000,000. 
Current Liabilities amount to approximately £2,750,000. 

[ feel assured that members will fully appreciate the consistent 
and conservative policy of the Directors in past years. The 
accounts now published make it clear that the Company should 
emerge from the existing lamentable hostilities with ample liquid 
resources to deal with the problems and possibilities of post 
war activities. 

It is regretted that Export business has suffered severely. 

During the year the Company has been assisted to a con- 
siderable extent by Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, U.S.A., in 
the supply of materials and supplies. 

Our Dealer Organisation has lived up to and enhanced its 
established reputation for giving the best possible service 
facilities to the motoring public. We appreciate what they have 
done and are doing 

The Company is continuing its policy of taking a close interest 
in the welfare of its personnel. The assistance given to 
dependants of men in the various Forces and to those who have 
suffered loss or injury in Air Raids has been appreciated. Large 
Reserves are in hand to continue and extend further help as 
occasion arises. 

A vigorous branch of the War Savings Campaign has been 
established; the Company’s employees strongly support the Move 
ment and regularly contribute thereto. In addition a considerable 
proportion contribute regularly to the Lord Mayor’s Red Cross 
Fund. 

Members will be pleased to know that Mr. Henry Ford and 
Mr. Edsel B. Ford have generously donated a very substantial 
sum of money for the purpose of providing equipped mobile Food 
Canteens for use under Government auspices among people whose 
normal mode of life is disrupted by the war. It is expected that 
350 equipped vans will be made available for constant daily 
distribution of hot food to the thousands of sufferers throughout 
the country whose homes have been wrecked by enemy action. 
Our Dealer Organisation has agreed, gratuitously, to garage and 
maintain the Food Vans in this good work. 

Most of the Continental Associated Companies are either in 
Enemy or Enemy-Occupied territories and I have little informa- 
tion concerning them. However, the same conservative financial 
administration which has characterised the management of this 
Company has been practised with the Associated Companies. 
Their liquid position, moreover, was sound and some of them had 
credits in U.S.A. or England. They had few external debts 
undischarged and they owned their undertakings free of any 
mortgages. It is hoped, therefore, that re-organisation after the 
war will not be an impossible task and that they will quickly 
gain enjoy prosperity. 

I would like to supplement what is said in the Directors’ 
Report to members in regard to the Company’s personnel and 
their reaction to the hazardous conditions which have prevailed 
in the area. TI have first-hand knowledge of the splendid way 
they have acted. Ours was one of the first Companies to arrange 
to work through the raids. I would like to express my personal 
appreciation of their magnificent and unremitting devotion to 


duty. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 


88, REGENT STREET, LONDON. W.1, & DAGENHAM, 
ESSEX. 
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GOLD EXPLORATION 


AND FINANCE 


THE ECONOMIST 


OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


DEBT BALANCE REDUCED 


The seventh ordinary general meeting of Gold Exploration and 
Finance Company of Australia, Limited, was held on 2nd instant 
in London, Mr P. E. Marmion presiding. 

The following are extracts from the Chairman’s statement :— 

Dividends and interest receivable for 
494,337, aS against £91,496 for the previous year. 
balance on profit and loss account was reduced by £71,382 to 
Victoria Gold Dredging again had a successful year, 
and maintained its distribution at 11s. (A) per share. 

The operating profit of Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie showed the 
substantial increase of £57,650, or 47 per cent. over that of the 
previous year, but unfortunately, as almost twice this amount is 
required for taxation, the stockholders have to be content with a 


£210,288. 


rather smaller dividend. 


Your company’s principal interest in Western Australia is repre- 
sented by its loan to Central Norseman Gold Corporation, and 
the 81 per cent. shareholding in the company owned by our sub- 
The Norseman company’s 
mill treated 98,734 tons of its own ore in the period to March 25th 
last, compared with 88,267 tons for the preceding year, the yield 
being 36,077 ozs. as against 37,678, a reduction of 1.23 dwt. per 
ton. The operating profit, excluding development and deprecia- 


sidiary Western Mining Corporation. 


} 


™) 


tion, was £A218,000. 


To sum up the position at Norseman, it may be said that while 
production and development continue satisfactory north of the 
Pheenix shaft to below No. 20 level, results between the Phoenix 
and the Ajax shafts have not come up to expectations. Meantime, 
every effort is being made to test the possibilities of lateral exten- 
sion on the Mararoa reef, and of new ore shoots in the parallel 


reefs and at the Princess Royal mine. 


Our holding of Victoria Gold Dredging shares continues to be 
Dredging rights have been secured 
over an adjoining area estimated to contain approximately 2} 
million cubic yards of payable grade. This area adds about a year 


our most lucrative investment. 


to the estimated life of the property. 
The report was adopted 


Marmion presiding. 


year amount to 
The debit 


wealth Government. 
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LIMITED 


GOLD MINES OF KALGOORLIE, 


SEVERITY OF TAXATION 


Ihe seventh ordimary general meeting of Gold Mines of Kal. 
goorlie, Limited, was held, on 2nd instant, in London, Mr P. E. 


The following are extracts from the Chairman’s statement:~— 

The gross value of the gold recovered was £364,941, from which 
£28.570, representing more than half of the increase in revenue 
due to the rise in the price of gold, was paid over to the Common. 
The burden of United Kingdom taxation 
unhappily falls with exceptional and, if I may say so, with un. 
justified severity upon your company, because in 1936 and 1937, 
the “ standard” years for assessing liability to E.P.T., it was in jt 
infancy, and the mine only in the process of development, Apart, 
therefore, from the rise in the price of gold in the latter part of 


1939, the improvement in our profits since those years is due 


entirely to natural expansion. 
of your company accruing as the result of the war could only be 
those derived from the increased price of gold. 
the increase in revenue caused by the higher gold price passes direct 
to the Commonwealth Government, and for the two years for 
which your company is assessable to E.P.T. here it appears that 
that tax alone will take not only the whole of the rest of the 
increase in revenue but also nearly twice as much again. 


Any “ Excess 


Profits” in the cage 


More than half 


Your board feels that the results of the first complete year’s 


time 


milling with the enlarged plant fully justify their policy of pro 
gressive expansion, the latest stage of which was planned and 
undertaken almost a year before the outbreak of war. 


At the 


it was impossible to foresee not only that circumstances 
would arise necessitating the present drastic taxation, but also that 
the method devised for assessing this taxation would, in effect, 


lead to this company incurring such a heavy penalty for its enter- 


prise. 


In addition to the benefit of the foreign exchange derived 
from the gold production, your company is contributing to the 
nation’s war effort about 80 per cent. of the profit that would 
otherwise be available for distribution. 


. The report was adopted, and the final dividend of 6d. per unit 


was approved. 





COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS—continued from page 306 


previous Orders and introducing certain 
changes. Spinners are now free to carry 
out without a licence the initial pro- 
cessing of waste silk up to and including 
the sliver stage. Control is extended to 
thrown and spun silk yarns, and dealings 
in silk abroad and at home are controlled. 


Price Control in Canada.—An Order- 
in-Council has been published this week 
by the Canadian Government authorising 
control of silk and rubber prices. The 
Controller of Supplies for the Depart- 
ment of Munitions is to establish 





WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week | From 
ce Ended | Apr. 1 to 
‘000 quarters) Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
16, 23, 24, 23, 
1941 1941 1940 1941 
Argentina ... 14 {| 40 {4,891 { 159 
Atlantic America. . 46 | 87 1,154 | 365 
Danube region : ~~ | oe see 
S. and E. Africa.. ina? ..” | 880T we 
Indo-China, et: ; ; ied 91 


. + Incomplete. 


wn Trade News. 


Not received 
Source: Tie ¢ 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


Week From 
r Ended Aug. 1 to 
rrom 
‘000 quarters) Aug. Aug. | Aug. Aug. 
16, 23, 24, 23, 
1941 1941 1940 1941 
N. America........{ 489 | 595 |1,012 [1,612 
Argentina, Uruguay; 320 | 158 | 986 749 
Australia. ... : am a. ker i 
OS SS oe See 
Danube and District ie ani 65 


Other countries .... ; : 


*, Unobtainable. 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


priorities for the use of these commo- 
dities and he has power to take possession 
of supplies of equipment used in their 
manufacture. Silk and rubber are the 
first commodities to be controlled under 
Canada’s new price-fixing scheme. 


Licensing of Seed Merchants.—From 
October Ist agricultural and vegetable 
seeds may only be purchased from 
growers or imported by licensed seeds- 
men. Established seed merchants who 
purchase seeds direct from growers or 
who import them from overseas are asked 
to apply to the Agricultural Departments 
for a licence. These decisions are em- 
bodied in the Agricultural and Vegetable 
Seeds Order, and cover England and 
Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland. 
By an Order made by the Minister of 
Food preservers preserving more than 
one ton of vegetable products in a vear 
are to be licensed. 








‘* THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
(1935= 100) 


| Aug. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
28, 29 ] 2 3 


1941} 1941 1941 1941 | 1942 


Crops ..-| 112.8] 112.8 | 112.8 122.7 | 112.¢ 
Raw materials. ..| 170.3 | 170.3 | 170.3 , 170.2 | 170.2 
Complete Index ..| 138.6 | 138.6 138.6 138.5 138.4 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mar. | Aug. | Sept. Aug Aug. 


Sigs) is | a. 
1937*| 1939 1940 1941 1941 
Crops .... 147.9| 92.2 105.7! 113.3| 112.8 


Raw materials... 207.3 | 122.9 | 166.2 | 170.0} 170.3 
Complete Index .. 175.1 106.4 132.5 138.8 138.6 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


Oils and Fats.—There 


will be no 


change in the existing prices of oils and 
fats allocated to primary wholesalers and 
large trade users for the four weeks en 
September 27th. The price of palm 


acid oi] which was 


under consideration, 


is to remain unchanged. 








AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 


AND OF STOCKS 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO. 


Daily Average Stke, 


Sales (at 
~ | cost) 
1941 end 


May | June | July" Joy 


(a) By Commodities 


Non-food Merchandise | 
Piece-goods | 


Women’s Wear 

Men’s and Boys’ Wear 
Boots and Shoes 
Furnishing Departments 
Hardware 


Fancy Departments 
Sports and Travel 
Miscellaneous 
Total 

Non-food Merchandise 
Food and Perishables. . . 
Total: 

All Departments. . 


(b) By 


Scotland 


North-East 
North-West 
Midland and S. Wales 


South England 

Central and West-End 
London rr 

Suburban London. . 


Source: Board 


113-8] 488-3 —24-1/4+262 
4-914 2-4 ~—22-5/4+294 
4-7 2-4 —16-8/+154 
8 -014-14-9— 7-6|- 05 
24-3|— 6-6 —17-04114 
7-0|-4+11-0 —14:3}- 34 
1-7|4-13-8 — 7-1|4+234 
0-9}4+ 0-7 —13-6)— 04 
6-44 8-4— 68+44 
> .4 6-8 15-94 111 
4-3\— 3-1— 6-7-2 
3-5/4 0-6 —10-34114 

Districts 
1-44 4-8— 3-4|+164 
15+ 6-3— 6-8)+384 
2:3410-3— 9-8i¢lt4 
O-1+ 3-7— 93/454 
15+ 2-0— 54+ 64 

1 
8-9+ 9-4/—21-8/- 4 
12-2— 7:2-13-4- I 


of Trade Journal. 
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September 6, 1941 


URRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended August 30, 1941, 
total ordinary revenue was £37,636,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of {91,598,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £130,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
11,223,945,000 against £935,068,000 for the 


corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
ay 7 Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
({ thousands) 


: _ |Aprill Aprill Week | Week 
even 1981-4 ) to to ended | ended 
. “ Aug. Aug. Aug. | Aug. 
31, 30, 31, | 30, 
1940 1941 1940 | 194] 
ingame aaah 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax 756,000 78,943 149,459 3,628 5,99€ 
Sur-tax. . . 80,000 10,450 10,84 50 195 
Estate, etc., 
Duties. . . 82,000 37,000 39,473 1,510 1,447 
Stamps . 14,000 6,400 5,201] 710 
‘ 9,510 7,460 470 130 
or 210,000 45'g90 678'461, 1,380 5,065 
Other Inld. Rev.) 1,000 210 16§ 30 , 
Total Inld. Rev..1143000 163,403 291,068 7,568 12,903 
Customs . . 310,700 122,121 142,560 6,212 7,223 
Excise 68,100 136,810 10,200 16,610 


266,660 


Total Customs & 


Excise 577,360 190,221 279,371 3,833 
Yotor Duties 39,000 9,271 8,920 . ‘ 
PO. (Net Re Dy Dr 
ceipts) 3,300 9,150 6,600 WO 1,450 
(own Lands 1,100 540 530 100 
Reeipts from 
Sundry Loans! 2,600 581 1,898 , 
Viscell. Receipts' 20,000 11,863 24,949 ; 2,250 
lotal Ord. Rev.|1786360 385,029 613,335 23,280 37,636 
‘eLF-BALANCING 
). &Brdceastg.! 99,346 32,150 38,600 2,100 3,550 
Total... -(1885706 417,179 651,935 25,380! 41,186 
sar Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
Esti { thousands) 
Expenditure mate, Aprill April 1 | Week | Week 
1941-42 t« to ended | ended 
Aug Aug Aug Aug. 
31 30, 3l, 30, 
1940 1941 1940 1941 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
lot. and Man. of 
Nat. Debt .. .| 255,000 103,423) 119,012 78 642 
raments to N 
Ireland ..-| 9,200, 3,022; 2,92¢€ 32€ 
ther Cons. Find. 
| ae 7,800, 3,323) 3,189 1 8 
a 272,000 109,768) 125,127 379 976 
supply Services . 3934957 1207480/1709206 65,492| 90,622 


letal Ord. Exp. 4206957,1317247/1834333 65,871) 91,598 


~ 


SELF-BALANCING 
10. & Brdcastg 


2,100} 3,550 


99,346, 32,15( 


Total....... .}4306303)1349397|1872 7,971| 95,148 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
{184,985 to (2,779,448, the other operations 
lt the week (no longer shown separately) 
fased the National Debt by 


‘ 2TOSS 
11,703,961 to about £12,614 millions. 
IVE WEEKS’ CHANGES IN DEBT 


({ thousands 


Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 


* é 
Teasury Bills 43,624 | Treasury Deposits 2,500 


wit Saving Certs, 12,550 
% Def. Bonds . 9,275 
Nat. War Bonds 

146-48 104,778 
‘wW. Bds. 1955-65 32.005 
Other Debt”. 26,667 

Ways and Means 

Advances 28,645 

257,544 2, 500 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES 
(£ thousands) 


EN 5 i SAC toons ca veb vores 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ........... 17 
217 
NET RECEIPTS 

(£ thousands) 

Under War Damage Act ............--- ‘ 2,790 
AGGREGATE ISSUES AN 

RECEIPTS 

Aggregate issues and receipts from 


April 1, 1941, to August 30, 1941, are: 
(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp... 1,834,333 | Ord. Revenue 613,335 


Inc. in balances 153 | Gross. borr. 1,206,839 
- | Less— 
Sinking fds. 2,947 
Net borrowing .. 1,203,892 
Miscell. Recéipts 
(net) ' 17,259 
1,834,486 1,834,486 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury —— Trea- 
Bills Advances sury | Total 
Date Bank ewe Float- 
Ten- - Public of | Posts! ing 
der Tap Depts Eng- by Debt 
” _ eee” Banks 
1940 
Aug. 31 | 836-0) 1042-6, 60:7 30-0) 1969-3 
1941 
May 24 905-0 Not available 
» 31 | 905-0) 1410-4 136-0] | 498-5 2949-9 
June 7 | 915-0 Not available 
” 14 925 0) ” ” 
» 21] 935-0 a os 
» 30 2357 -0 158-7 | 28-2 | 519-0 3063-0 
July 5 | 955-0 Not available 
» 12 | 960-0 »  » 
» 19 | 965-0 ». 9 
» 26 | 960-0 1491-7) 174-3] 12-0| 515-5; 3153-5 
Aug. 2 | 960-0 Not available 
” 9 960 0) ” ” 
» 16 | 960-0) »  » 
» 23 | 960-0 | »” ” 
» 30! 970-0) 1525-3! 213-9| 1-0] 513-0; 3223-2 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
A . Per 
moun Cent 
Date of Average atiotted 
Tender Allotted 3% 
Offered Applied|Allotted — Min. 
| Rate 
1940 | s. d. 
Aug. 30 | 65:0 134-9; 65:0 20 6-31 27 
1941 | 
May 16 | 75-0, 154-7| 75-0 20 0-18; 38 
» 23 | 75:0; 141-8; 65-0 20 0-59; 444 
» 30 75-0 | 145-1 75-0 20 1-06 47 
June 6 | 75:0 156-1 75-0 20 0-22 34 
» wb 75-0 166-5 | 75-0 19 11-88 26 
» 20 75-0 | 158-5 | 75-0 20 0-15 31 
» 27 75-0 | 163-1 75-0 19 11-83 27 
july 4 75-0 | 153-0 75-0 20 0-69 38 
» il | 75-0) 155-7 75:0 20 0-54 36 
» 18 | 75-0 | 146°8 70-0 20 0-33 34 
oe 20 75-0 163-6 75-0 19 11-84 24 
Aug. 1 75-0 | 165:2 75-0 20 0-14 27 
o 8 75-0 159-1 75-0 20 0-16 30 
o & 75-0 | 151°8 75-0 20 0-31 34 
se = 75-0 133-2 75:0 20 0-95 57 
» 29 | 75:0| 162-3 75-0 20 3-17 38 


On August 29th applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following week were 
accepted as to about 38 per cent of the amount applied 
for, and applications at higher prices in full. £75 
millions of Treasury bills are being offered on September 
5th. For the week ending September 6th the banks will 
be asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum amount 
of £30 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


3% New 3% 
=~ N.S.C. | Defence | 2}! Savings 
Dien Bonds Bonds Bonds 
PN Diiceustuenal 3,937 2,888 6,367 7,517 
“ae 3,353 2,454 4,316 7,202 
Aug. 5 3,017 2,510 7,171 6,740 
~< - 3,239 2,348 36,255 9,944 
. a 3,813 2,860 | 59,874 3,535 § 
= Ve 3,201 | 2,805 94 3,446§ 
Sept. 2 wet 23 5,543 § 


348,332*| 330,496*| 493,610t,283,313t§ 
* 92 weeks. + 35 weeks 
§ Inclucing series “‘ A,’’ £10,050,000 to date. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Sept. 2nd amounted to a total value of £36,471,090. 
Up to August 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £43,772,000 hae been repaid. 


Totals to date . 


BANK OF 
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STATISTICS 


ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1941 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


+ 
Notes Issued : 

In Circln. ... 667,257,551 
In Bankg. De- 


| 
{ 
| partment... 
| 


62,984,024 


730,241,575 


f 


Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 





Rest 3,462,076 
Public Deps.*. 14,497,841 
Other Deps. : 
Bankers . 122,676,987 
Other Accts... 63,012,7 


208,202,650 
* Including Exchequer, 
sioners of National Debt 


£ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 


Securities ... 716,453,557 
Other Secs. .. 2,019,359 
Silver Coin .. 511,984 
Amt. of Fid. 

i 730,000,000 
Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 

Gc accees 241,575 

730,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Govt. Secs. .. 115,922,838 
Other Secs. : 
Discounts & 


Advances... 7,086,439 


Securities.... 20,633,089 

27,719,528 

Notes. .. 62,984,024 
Gold & Silver 

Coin ; 1,576,260 

208,202,650 

Savings Banks, Commis- 

and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


Compared with 








Amt. 
Both Departments Sept. 3, 
1941 Last Last 
Week Year 
CoMBINED LIABIL TIES 
Note circulation .......... 667,258 2,555 + 57,261 
Deposits: Public ......... 14,498 365+ 3,646 
Bankers ....... 122,677\—  2,989+ 6,398 
6 53,013 3,905 + 4,565 
Total outside liabilities ....| 857,446'+ 3,106|+ 71,870 
Capital and rest ..... 18,015'+ 15|— 68 
CoMBINED ASSETS wa a 
Govt. debt and securities ..; 843,391+ 5,376'+ 70,561 
Discounts and advances .. . 7,086 + 698+ 3,221 
Other securities. ..... : 22,652'\—  3,023— 2,917 
Silver coin in issue dept. 512 + 253 + 2 
Coin and gold bullion ..... 1,818 — 184 + 933 
RESERVES no Se 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department .... 64,560 + 47,261'+ 43,672 
“Proportion” (reserve to 
outside liabilities in 
banking dept.) ........ 33 -9% + 24 -8%/+22-1% 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 
1940 1941 
Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 
4 20 27 3 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation .. 610-0 665-4) 664-7) 667-3 
Notes in banking depart- | 
Os. cceendcats 20-2 14-9' 15-5) 63-0 
Government debt and 
WT i566 odescces 626-8 677-7| 677-7| 727-5 
Other securities wee 2:7 2:0 2-1 2-0 
Silver Coin ....... dein 0-5 0-3 0-3 0-5 
Gold, valued at s. per 0:2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
ee ee 168 -00 168 -00\168 -00\168 -00 
Deposits 
babii Rica Ae ewe a hie 10-9 35-6; 14-9) 14-5 
Is Hae ai4 aida 4 116-3 102-6) 125-7) 122-7 
2, ee 48-4 48-6) 49-1) 53-0 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government ....... 146-0 162-0) 160-3) 115-9 
Discount, etc. ...... 3-9 6 -5) 6-4 7-1 
ee 22-9 19-8} 23-6) 20-6 
RN at: tain Kud Biba ea a 172-8 188-3) 190-3) 143-6 
Banking depart. res. ..... 20-7 16-6] 17-3) 64-6 
°°. o ! 0°. °. 
we ee ee 11-8 8-8) 9-1} 33-9 
| | 
* Government debt is £11,015,100 ; capital 


£14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue raised from £680 millions 


to £730 millions on August 30, 1941. 
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OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of | FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING | RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Fialand peared in “Th mist ”’ Agen = 
Dec. 9th, 1939: Mieswenn of aerigch 19404 | MEMBER BANKS—Million $’s 


7 of Apr. 27S 5 Netherlands, of uly ] l } Million rupees 
wont 5 Ly 18th; France, at ASSETS J 7 i ny a6" 
3 Java, of June 22nd; Latvia, of Oct. 5th; | 1940 | 1941 1941 1941 | a Se 
Estonia, of Oct. 26th; Mellie Iran, of Nov. 23rd; | Loans, total............. 8,517 10,238 10,453 10,523 a _ g | Aug. | Aug. | Aug.) Aig 
of Nov. 30th ; Egypt, "of May 10th; Investments ............ 15,226) 17,893 17,872 18,054 Assets 1940 | 1941 sh 15, | 2 
ie of June 7th; Bulgaria and New | Reserve with F.R. banks.. 11,729 11,046 10,863 10,899 Gold coin & bullion 444) 444 a 1941 | 154 
t » Of August 9th; Argentina, Hungary, Due from domestic banks.. 3,262) 3,465 3,516 3,583 | Rupee coin. 3561 382 374 
~ oy ~~ re —- — ; : | Balances abroad... 246 446, 448 
ugu Greece an ortugal, of | eposits: Demand ...... 20,932) 24,071 23,949 24,260 itesemetbie 5 . 
August 23rd; Prague, Sweden, Reichsbank, South en... S316) 5.408, 5419 Sais | sterling securities. 2,328) date, 13i6) 
A fri: an ce c... . Gov. p. . 
ey sea eee otek oe 9.201 9,836 9.988 9.985 ment patra ". As 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | aan cuidenameemamare: | Wenntade, inte 23 
Million $’s | AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH § | %sincire. iIndig 220%) 2 tee 
BANK—Million £A’s Deposits: Govts... 122! 273) 203 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks | “os. M oo o July | June | June July Reserve R a * e740, 60: 29% (60- | tt 
RESOURCES 1940 | 1941 1941 1941 22, 9, 16, 28, | , — =A 
Gold Certifs. on hand and | 5 ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 1941 | 
alte from Treasury «..... | 18,562 20,301 20, 300, 20,300 | een ee ae. ».>-| C2 Te ae “4A 
otal reserves ........... 18,922) 20, ome 18) : a 4. 
ie" Oa aed eral ons | Call money, London... -. 47-73, 55-42, 57-29 42-49 BANK OF CANAD 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 2,442) 2,184 2,184) 2.184 | Secrts. and Treas. bills... . 91 ‘91 42 -50 43-73 52-11 as SANG A 
Total bills and secs. ...... 2454 2/203 2/202) 2.204 a and advances... 32°83) 21°36, 21-19 22-10 | 
otal resources .......... ' , "ong | IABILITIES | | s103 " o 
eae | 22,155) 25,924) 25,905 25,875 | Notes issued............. 61-62| 66°37) 66-62 69-11 Million Can. $ 
FR. ittneeee. ...... 5,334) 6,906 6,953, 7,007 | Deposits, etc. ........ -. 115 -58|115 -57/118 -62 110-48 
xcess mr. bank res, ..... | 6,420, 5,030 § ,990 | = KW 7 IK Aug. | July Aug. Au 
Mr. bank res. dep. ....... |15'516| 127948 13,087) 12,998 | SWISS NATIONAL BANK | Te eae 
Govt. deposits ...........| 813 919 785 "772 | May | July Aug. | Aug. ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 1%] 
Sees DR 66 oransuie 15,827, 15,683 15,658 15,612 | 31, | 15, 7 | oe {Reserve : Gold ......... . +. _ ia 
Total liabllities Suusciaes 22, » 23,924 23,905) 23,873 | AssETS 1940 | 1941 1941 | 1941 Other vee] 2°7) 539-6 471-5 44 
Bans ann Tasasose’”|" Pe tm TmE | Gol sooo NGG ais Sagopa s | en Caamaseeas | | oe 
RESOURCES Dis. suate, 0 — ; ; $ a 174-3 “62 0 “67 3 68 x Note circul atio on. ..++| 299°2) 403-5 410-3 4i94 
eacteey gold stock...... 20,871) 22,703, 22,710 22,716 | Advances’............... 143-8, 23-1, 21: 7| 20-3 Deposits : Dom. Govt. ...| 22-8) 24-9 24:8 334 
reasury & bank currency| 3,034, 3,172, 3,178 3,178 FUMED «csc. soccccceos 86-9 69-8 69-8] 69-8 Chartered banks 205-0, 216-0 216-6 2014 
LIABILITIES | LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation. | 8,006! 9,792 9,840. 9 899 Notes in circulation /20 
-y in circulation...... , j Y Y | Note ation ...... 2245 -6 2057 -5 2077 -1|2059-9 + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foul 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 3,140 3,280 3,162) 3150 | Other sight liabilities |... 565-1 219-2 238-4| 238-3 | fychange Control Board against ae 





MONEY MARKET 


EXCHANGE RATES GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per fie 


ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows: 


The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
Aug. 30th and Sept 5th. (Figures in bcackets are par of exchange.) 


United States. $ (4-862) 4-02}-034; mail transfers 4-02}-03$. Canada. Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Months 
(4-868) 4-45-47; mail transfers 4°43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-224) | d. d. d. ¢ 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. entina. Peso (lia | Aug. 28...... 234 23% Sept. 2....... ost a4 
16 -958-17-13; mail transfers 16-953-17-15. Dutch indies. Florin (12-11) | _», 29..-..- 234 23 ym a oe 23 Ba 
7-58-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail Sept. 1...... 23) 23% 
transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (1/0) 99-80-100-20. Panama. $ 4:02-04; | 


mail transfers 4-02-04. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8 -09-13. . 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (& thousands) 


Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for Week Aggregate Week Aggregate 
Clearing Offices ended January 1 to ended January 1 t 

Spain. Peseta (25 -22}) 40-50 (Official rate); 46-55 (Volunt: rate). Turkey. Aug. | Aug. Aug. | Aug Aug. | Aug. Aug, | Aug 
éT (110) 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. ( sil F ¥ 31 | 30° 31 30, 31, 30, 31, 3%, 


1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 1940 ; 1941 1940 | 1941 


Market Rates 


| Working 








The following rates remained unchanged between Aug. 30th/and Sept. Sth. | _ days 6 9 205 | 207  Newcastle.../ 1,105 1,546 46,267|45,0H 
Finland. M : . | Birmingham..| 1,486 1,711) 78,098] 77,018, Nottingham.; 351 396) 14,871) 15,35) 
(18d. per ‘rupe) 11 ed. tes rm isha. 70) et. <= a | Bradford...../ 1,822 1,990 56,519) 75,177 Sheffield...) 388 531, 22,887) 2568 
oa ° per apan en (24° - | Bristol.. 2,062 1,983 62,313) 67,158 | - a 
~ e" one ‘eit 3 July 26th-—Sept. 5th, Unquoted. $i re. $ (28d. | Hull 567 661) 26,321| 22,095 10 Towns.. | 21,900 25,003 926611/943137 
Peso 6 (sellers). Belgian Con francs 176 ; Leicester... . 571 642) 26,036) 28,195 —— - ess 
breathed 23-34. - i Liverpool . . 4,838 4,932\199419/186297| Dublin .....| 5,950 5,25] 205479 a8 
Manchester. . 8,710! 10,611 393880/403087, South’ptont. 80 5. eco ) 
SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of | <i 
exchange is accordingly quoted in London: Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and Peru. * Aug. 24. 1940, and Aug. 23, 1941 + Clearing began May 14, 1940 
weraacd Cates NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
ne rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—-United 
States # cent pm.-par. Canada. cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents pm.-par. , 2 spt. 2, | Sept. 
weden 5 : : Aug. 28, | Aug. 29, Aug. 30, Sept. 1, Sept. 2, | Sept 
8 . 3 dre pm.-par. Dutch Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. New York on 1941 l 541 194] 1941 1941 1941 
| Cables Cents Cents Cents Cents 
| London 4034 4034 4034 
MONEY RATES, LONDON | Exe... 3:33. | 2's. | soun | op 430 ae 
The {following rates remained unchanged between Aug. 30th and Sept. 5th :-— a 2 23 -35t | 23 “SST Day 23 ro ae 
~hanghai, > » 557 5 -55t > "905 " 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, am. Discount rates: Bank | B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rat 83 23-76 93 -§ O* 23-75% 23°78 
Bills, 60 days, 14,% ; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, te 14%; 6 months, 14-14%. Brazil, Milreis : 5-05 5 -05 5-05 5-05 5:05 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 14%. Day-to-day money, 
#-13%. Short Loans, 1-13%. Bank deposit rates, 4% Discount deposit at — _ 
call, }%; at notice, g% * Official rate 29-78 + Com ial bills t Quoted 


iceman EE 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Aug Sept. Aug Se et 
26 2, 26, a 
1941 1941 1941 41 41 . 
GRAINS (per bushel) Cents Cents METALS (per Ib cont. Cents Cents a mang eee per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cea 
Wheat, Chicago, Sept. ..... 1123 113; i Spelter, East St. Louis, spot..... 7°25 7°25 stroleum, M it. crude, pet oa 
», Winnipeg, Oct. ...... 72% 724 MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.) ‘barre osee . i “ol 
Maize, Chicago, Sept. ... — 77k | Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Sept........ 7-54 7-51 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 228 a 
Oats, Chicago, Sept. ......... 442 463 | Coffee, N.Y., cash . Oct.-Dex 2% oat 
Rye, Chicago, Sept. .......... 67% 694 Rio, No. 7 chinese * 9} 9} Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 96 des 3.80 
Barley, Winnipeg, Oct. ......... 50} 51} Santos, No. 4 , 134 13} spot 3-80 % 
METALS (per Ib.)}— | Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot..... 17 -30 17-79 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.o.b 20 
Copper, Connecticut . ahee 12 -00 12-00 | a Am. mid., Sept. ...... : 16 -58 17-07 | Cuba, De ‘ 1-88 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ... Ps 52 -00 52-00 | Cotton Oil, N.Y., Sept. . 12 -30 12 -95 Moody’s Index of staple com f 44 
Lead, N.Y., spot ....... ; 5-85 5°85 | Lard, Chicago, Sept ; 10:17 10:25 modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100 215 °4 One 


Sey 





Rg 


> pe pe co 
Bere 
ak an 


entre 
san P; 





1941 


NDIA 


‘Aug. ) Ay 
15, 2 
1941 194) 
444 
374 


1,316 
785 


30 3%! % 60: 01s 


Aug. 
6 


Aug, 
, 43, 
1941 194] 


471-5 4444 
6485 6494 


410-3 4104 
24:8 234 
216-6 2074 


d to Foreig, 


3. Od. per fine 


follows :— 
Two Months 
a. 


By 


Bia 


nds) 
Aggregate 
January 1 to 


Aug. | Aug 
.. 3, 
1941 


46,267) 45,087 
14,871) 15,337 





22,887) 23,68 
326611/943157 
0.5478 2005 
wwe | O08 
4, 1940. 
. 2, | Sept. 5 
Hl 1941 
ts Cents 
+ | 408 
2 | 28 
30 89-480 
5+ | 23°55 
5t | (6°58 
58 3 18° 
5 5-05 
— 
ep’ 
1 1 
ts Cen’ 
“2 
224 
) a a 
3 2-04 
: 2142 












Company 


————— 


Breweries, &c. 
Perkins & Co. 


Guinness (Arthur) ) Son & Co. .... 


id Brewery 

Financial, Land, &e. 

Electrical Trust. 

in Syndicate . 

Hotels, Restaurants, &c. 
& Pond 

- Motor, Aviation, &c. 
s Motor Bodies 

nes Rubber 

Burma Estates 

Gadek 


Standard of Cey lon 
Trusts 
British Industries, Xc., Trust . 
Northern Securities Trust 
Other Companies 

Broadcast Relay Service 
Collier (S.) & Co. . 
Cook (M.) & Son 
Bastwoods Cement 
Freedlands Limited 
Humphreys Limited 
Kellner Partington .... ° 

Loyds see) aaa das 
Morton (C. & E 
National a 
Roberts (Charles) & Co. 


Thorn Electrical Industries......... 


Toogood & Sons . 
Williams (Clifford) & Son ‘ 


Totals (£000's) : 
Week to Sept. 6, 1941 
Jan. 1, to Sept. 6, 1941 


) After maki 



















































September 6, 1941 


Year 
Ending 
| Mar. 31 
June 30 
June 30 
June 30 
Dec. 31 
Mar. 31 
De 31 
M ir. 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
June 30 
Dec. 3 
Mar. 31 
June 30 
June 30 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Nov. 30 
| Dec. 31 

| June 
Dec, 31 
May 3l 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
June 30 
| June 30 
No. of Co 
26 
1,354 


Total 
Profit 


408,479 
1,391,581 


32,415 | 


52,305 
40,547 


49,575 


326,348 


34,928 | 
46,755 | 


54,489 


15,823 
30,223 


101,114 | 


16,247 
49,832 
45,058 
26,817 
78,199 
3,439 
10,925 
93,658 
157,007 
566,491 
52,671 
91,574 
140,908 


3,717 


285,624 | 
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Net Available | Appropriation Preceding Year 
Depré cla- Profit for | See meen il — on or a 
er = at |} Pref Ord Rate To Free in Total Net Ord. 
-_ —_ Div Div. ate | Reserves! Carry Profit Profit | Div. 
ee _ ea? se a Fe rward Ht ; Sl ae 
f f £ £ £ 7 £ £ f £ %o 
60,343 | 165,444 | 272,362 75,600} 62, 590 | 34 | 30,000 | 2,746 || 440,115 | 225,908 4 
91,433 | 1,281,348 | 2,158,902 || 65,000 | 1,036,375 | 26 | 200,000 | — 20,027 || 1,535,171 | 1,485,243 | 25 
308 16,613 44,386 || 3,695 | 9,150 | 10 3,500 | 268 32,508 14,672 | 10 
| ! 
31,254 46,151 || 18,900 12,000 5 aa 354 54,022 32,649 | 54 
27,950 36,562 - a “ 22,071 5,879 || 18.377 |Dr. 1,984 | Nil 
33,598 3,615 || 32,342 1,256 54,231 31,350 | Nil 
84,422 | 127,598 40,250 7 | 40,000 | + 4,172 || (#336421 | 87,431 7 
2,000;  17,079| 24,302 16,777| 7%|  ... + 302 || 27,045] 17,642) 7% 
; 13,659 | 16,090 11,000 | 10 3,000 | — 341 || 22,514 | 9,642 74 
6,317 24,279 | 57,979 23,800 | 20 + 479 43,366 | 24,652 | 20 
10,881 | 20,820 || _9,188 OT Shc - w 15,854 | 11,542 | Nill 
23,813 | 40,315 || 11,110 | 9,900; 6 | 3000|— 197 30,335 22,798 | 6 
' | | 
51,569 | 70,262 | 9,488 39,853 | 10 2,228 131,034 | 69,279 | 10 
7,220 | 9,015 aE 6,000 | 10 a 1,220 13,370} 12,521 | 10 
7,243 17,560 23,034 2,255 | 7,300 | 174 | 10,000 1,995 42,291 | 11,320] 15 
12,000 28,037 41,714 || .... | 25,000] 124] 2,000 1,037 42,747 | 23,830] 11 
1,000 9,994 19,345 || 504 6,773 | 12 | 3,031|— 314 36,842 | 11,600} 12 
415 27,370 71,210 || 5,500 10,000 | 10 a 11,870 71,597 | 29,828} 12 
Ir. 39,358 |Dr. 36,906 || 7,500} .. |. a. — 46,858 || 141,530} 79,467] 5 
792 6,070 16,578 |} .. | 3,25] 5 + 2,945 11,438 | 3,952 | 2 
10,859 35,289 | 41,262 | : SNAG is Sa + 35,289 68,008 48,853 | Nil 
* 49,416 | 91,177 || 2,875 | 21,250 | 10 15,000 | + 10,291 || 87,618 | 53,534] 10 
87,008 38,591 | 66,724 |} 10,918 27,015 | 15 “e + 658 |) 242,129)  44,209/ 15 
25,635 | 33,458 || 1,725| 10,000| 20 15,000 | — 1,090 42,162 | 24,263 | 20 
1.142 16,456 | 35,458 . 2 11,250| 6 ae + 5,206 68,290 8,355 | 33 
3,597 20,234 35,896 || 12,500 | 25 5,000 2,734 70,751 24,790 | 25 
84 2,024 3,407 | 256 1,404 352 12 3,680 2.407 | 
2,701 | 133,475 | 206,970 || 28,890 | 87,046 13,008 4,531 || 276,303 | 152,936 | 
+ Free of Income Tax. 


x provision for E.P.T. 


t) Before 


any tax provision. 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum orincash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating 
interim dividend 




















Company q — Tota) Pay Prev. Company —_ Total Pay- Prev. Company — Total Pay- | Prev. 
t Final able | Year + Final able | Year + Final able | Year 
RAILWAYS % ( % INDUSTRIALS oe | &% % ; % % 
Barsi Light Railway 24°| 43 RS Aldershot Traction . | 10 ove 10 Ryder & Son ............ eve 4 eve 23 
BANKS Barrow Barnsley Collieries 2] ie 23 Second Alliance Trust ....| 12¢ | 21 ove 21 
Bank of Australasia ; 34") Oct. 3 34° Briggs Motor Bodies. . . 7 ih 7 Sheepbridge Coal & Iron...| {5t ~9 (Oct. 1) $10 
Mercantile Bank of India. 6* | 6° British Columbia Power... .|50cts.*| ... «oe 160cts.® Southalls (Birmingham) .. ee a. ook ae 
INSURANCE British Oxygen ....... 7* | . (Oct 8 7* South Suburban Gas ..... 1 PE oe fe Fo 
Prudential Assurance “‘A’’.; $124* Sep. 18} $123* British Power & Light ir as Lie ey: ae Spalding Picture House .../ ... | 10 ; 10 
British Ropes...... 5° .. |Nov. 1) 5® Staveley Coal & Iron...... t4¢ | $68 | | +8 
MINING | British Tobacco (Australia) ae oo 30} 2° Sunbeam Wolsey......... 7$t| 124 123 
Ariston Gold . . 5* | ... |Sep.30} 5* Brown Brothers.......... 25°]... |} 23° Tennant Brothers........| 10+ | 124 | 12} 
Tin .. ‘ |} 183+} 31} 314 Cammell Laird & Co. ..... 4" ‘. lOct 4 4* Thorncliffe Coal Distillation} 25f 50 50 
Tekka-Taiping.. x ar ae. See 24* Colombo Gas ........... 5° —— 5* Thorn Electrical ......... ree 2¢ 
| Dartford Brewery . 3° ae 8 3 Tor Investment .........|/ 3f 4 53 
TEA AND RUBBER Dobson & Barlow ....... ae i ee | 8 Transvaal Mattress ...... | ht} 125 | 124 
Abaco Rubber . . cal oe tt ST we 7} Dutch Fokker Aeroplane se si at Trinidad Central Oilfields. .| a Way L-49 
Jobore Rubber Lands a So haa: fo 0. a ea 5° aa ea 5® Trojan Holdings ......... 6t 8 | 10 
Kuala Pergau Rubber ....| ... | 6 — Foyle’s Libraries ........ a 5 Nil United Flexible Tubing . SE*] ... 33* 
Rubber ... et aa | 5 a) 2 4 Guinness (Arthur) Son & Co.| 15t 26 | 25 United Gas Ord. ......... 6st} ll | 9 
Malacca Rubber . rican ted. i om 24 WINNS GE Fe Bedens cecsce ken. SAIL ave 74 Do. Deferred ........ | tae eS Nil 
Malayalam Plantations ...| 6* | 10 (Oct. 1) 10 Indian Iron & Steel....... (6)15 (0), = ‘Sep. 23)(b) 20 United Indigo &c. ....... | 6t} .. | 6 
Padang Jawa Rubber.....) ... | 5 en | ae [PD wesersevesceasl mac 7; ee 12} Upsons Limited ......... 4* | ... |Sep.30} 5* 
elangor River Rubber .. .| 3 | o oie 24° Leyland, &c., Rubber | 10+ i | 124 Utd. Tobacco (South) Ord. (c)6d.*| .-- (Sep. 30)(c)6d.* 
Straits Plantations . . . “ 2 ‘i 24 Lovibond (John) & Sons ..| 8tf a 12 Do. do. Def. |(c)6d.*| ... Sep. aaeree. ° 
Sungei Bahru Rubber. . | 6 |Sep.19) 64 Maynards Limited ....... a eae 8 Walsall Conduits ........ 5 EE. sees | 20° 
Sungei Matang Rubber...) ... | 7h | «.. 5 National Canning ... ‘ 10 10 Wandsworth Gas......... eT ae 2° 
Sumah Valley Tea 10t | 44 ‘ 14 New Monckton Collieries . oe | & 4 Whitworth Son & Nephew.) {3* | ... | $3* 
Tai Tak Plantations .. | 4 |Sep.20 5 Ransome & Marles Bearing} 11+ 20 20 Wright’s Biscuits ....... 223t| 273 123 
Teekoy Rubber ..... 7k ' 5 4 Re ee . ae) sa 25* Vaute Die cc cescccccces ion 8 5 | 5 
} 
(a) Paid on increased capital. { Free of Income Tax. (b) Free of Indian Income Tax. (c) Free of South African Normal Income Tax 
™ as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross ae aaleiiaaiasl (Table excludes certain — and closed trusts) Re 
4 for Week Receipts } | 
Name % Ending Name | Sept. 2, 1941 Name | Sept. 2, 1941 Name | Sept. 2, 1941 
= | | } 
= 1941 1941 or — | ee ae , a a — = 
_ Second Brt. .|/21/4}-22/1} xd |National D. 11/0-12/0 ||Key. Gold. 8/74-9/ 10} 
Lim’d Inv. .. 14/3-15/0 ||Century. 12/0-13/9 ||Br. Ind. 4th. 12/0-13/6 
a. and Pacific.... 8 | Aug. 23 t1,258,000 133,000 | 10,691,000 1,781,000 | New British . 8/3 bid iScottish..... 10/104-12/44 |\Elec. Inds. 13/9 bid 
A.Gt.Southern... 8 » 23! $2,146,000 214,000 15,791,000 |+ 500,000 Inv. Trust... 9/0-10/3* ||Univ. 2nd...| 13/0-14/9xd |/Met. & Min. . 3 10/3 bid 
A.Western....... 8 » 23! 2 753,000 + _ 118,000 5,966,000 943,000 j Bk.-Insur..... 15/3-16/9* |jInv. Flex .. 9/6-10/9xd_ ||Cum. Inv. 14/3-15/9 
tea Pacific. ...| 35 »» 31 |¢$6,698,000 |+ 1,351,000 (139,189,000 |-+ 32,988,000 | Insurance ...| 15/3-16/9* jInv. Gen. 13/7$-14/74 ||Producers . 5/9-6/9 
tral Argentine...| 8 23 | $1,774,750 400,750 | 13,442,300 |+ 1,923,600 Bank... 15/3-17/Oxd ||Key. Flex ..| 11/1}-12/ 44 |[Dom. 2nd. 5/0-5/9 
‘Paulo (Brazil)...! 34.| ” 24| ” £38,125 3,376 | 1,277/492 24,734 | Scotbits 10/6-11/9* ||Key.Con....| _10/3-11/6 _||Orthodox ... 7/9t 
t 10days. * Free of commission and stamp duty. + Bid and offered. 


¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 
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Aug. 26, Sept. 2, Aug. 26, Sept.2, | Aug. 26 ' 
1941 1941 1941 1941) | 1941” a 
anesthe CEREALS AND MEAT eseenn TEXTILES —continued | MISCELLANEOUS 
. —continued o d, d/ 
Wheat “<< = Cloth 38 in. ditto, 38 yards, s.d ss. d. 7. _ Sag. Sate, o worm ans 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. ob, Ment... $1 14 30 10} 18 x 16, 10 Ib. ....... 148 1410 : , a of 
ng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (¢e) ...... 14 6 4 & » 3 in. ditto, 3T ards, . : 
Flour per 280 ib.— 16 x 15, 8} Ib. + = aa 1367 13 9 | 6-ton loads and upwards per ton . 49 6 49 ¢ 
S hts d/d London ........ 25 6 25 6 FLAX (per ton)— £s. {£s. CHEMICALS— 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. ne cwt. “ 23 7 27 1 PEM, sasenseeadsscdbccce Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net ......-. per ton 60/0/0 — 0/99 
Oats (e) 13 10 13 11 te a 0k oho Nom. Nom. s. d. : 
Maize, La La Plata, ¢ 480 Ib., ’ f.0.b." 13 7% 13 7 HEMP ,, (Per ton)—Manilla, spot ,, Tartaric, English, less 5% ..Ib. 33 3 5 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 ib.— a -_ eur c ; : d ; TT hinthdine “Sekene 30/0/0 30/0/0 Ammonia, Sulphate ..... perton 9/11/0 9/119 ¢ 
nglish per ton)— Nitrate of Soda.........- rton 13/10/ ) 
. Bemeere “sosssonnsnes { 6 0 6 0 Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee, Oct. Potash, ‘Sulphate sscueiee per ton oe 13/09 me 
Imported hinds ............. $ ‘ $ ‘ EERE eae 42 10/0 42/0/0 Se ns cacend perton 11/0/0  ijgp > 
a s. d. s. d. . be hoe oe ‘ 5/0/0 | 
Mutton, per $ Ib—English ..... { 8 0 8 0 Common 8 Ib. cops.(per spindle). . 4 6 4 6 Soda Crystals ......--. = ton{ 5 5/0 Hh me! 
EE nite kechshcaduesé 4 4 4 4 103/40 Hessians, per yd. ....... 0 64 0 6} . oa : 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ........ 8 0 8 0 8/40 Hessians, per yd. ......... 0 4% 0 4G | COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits , 
BACON (per cwt.).—Wilts, cut side 125 6 125 6 | 10/40 so Hessians, Oct.- Er er rerrrr Terr ere 12/10/0 12/109 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green.......... 131 6 131 6 SE TI wesoveccnennees oa oe HIDES (per Ib.) a4 ae 
OTHER FOODS SISAL (per ‘ton)—African, Sept.- £ £ s. Wet salted Australian, m> 40/50 lb. 0 6§ 0 & 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades, RE 05.4 Pade s 04 ok 5n00%'s 30 0 300 Queensland . .. ' : 
SE iecnceisteses<=ce0s 143 0 143 0 | WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. SOOO, FUMIE SES ooo sesscenes oo og = 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— Lincoln wethers, washed ...... 193 193 Dry Capes, 18/20 ‘ pee escesees 0% OF 
Home Produced ..........css« 99 2 99 2 Selected blackfaced, greasy..... 14 14 English & Welsh Market Hides— 
Ne 99 2 99 2 Australian scrd. fleece 70's ..... 37 37 Best heavy ox and heifer ....... oo Oy 
COCOA (per cwt.)— Cape scrd. average snow white... . 393 398 0 8 oO i 
8 A 45 0 45 0 . scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s ... 24 24 LEATHER (per |b.) — 
ERE ETS 81 0 81 0 . Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib 20 20 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— BE soo as arseeserssess- = = aay PRR AMES TNS 40 49 
x . s super carded ............ 1 2 
Santos supe. c. & Lsvocccccooces im. tien. 48's average carded .......... 31 3] ES OC 3 3 : : 
an. Rica, medium to good..... 200 0 200 0 IE 2006 s00ese0000 293 293 Insole Bellie 07 07 
(per 120)—English.......... 200 2 0 MINERALS eee Fees eneeetesees 12 13 
LAO (sewer beceubil 64 0 64 0 COAL (per ton)— aa ie Re asain : : : : 
cwt.)— : 
English, new 8 6 8 O Welsh, best Admiralty ......... = ; = ; PETROLEUM propuers (per gal.) i 
p BOW wn cccscccccccccces 9 6 9 0 Motor Spirit, Englanc ales... y 
— Row cwt.)— . a, — eee et a (6) Kerosene, Burning Oil ...... Olle Oly 
Perce: Se ae Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ..... 128 0 128 0 re. | 
MeL te eeeeeeeeees Bars, Middlesbrough...........- 312 6 312 6 (6) Automotive g , 16 
Ravine Loxpox— Steel, rails, heavy ............. 290 6 290 6 »,, o& toad tank waggons ... ; . . bo 14 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 49 10 49 10 inpi f i Fuel oil, in bulk, England 
; Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 x 20)... 29 9 29 9 ; 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic | and Wales— 
consumption 31 2 31 2 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— DT csccveuecessduless 0 8 0 W 
eee T ee ee 47 4 47 4 Copper (c) Electrolytic ...... 62/0/0 62/0/0 I ieee 0 9 0 
West India Crystallised ........ { = ob Tin-eontont cnith 256/0/0 _256/5/0 
TOBACCO (per Ib.) — =e OBE cep esccces 256/5/0 256/10/0 ROSIN (per ton)—American ....... Nom. Nom, 
“al “ee ee Three months 259/15/0 | 259/5/0 RUBBER (per Ib.)— sd ad 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed 2 2 Sea Oe eee 260/0/0 259/10/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet ........ 1M is 
Rhodesian. stemmed end un- 0 10 0 10 Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash .... 25/0/0 25/0/0 3 
shemened. ; 2 4 2 4 Spelter (d)—G.0.B., spot ..... 25/15/0 25/15/0 SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange... 162/10/0 162/100 
TEXTILES Anata, — and bars... eno looroo TALLOW (per cwt.)—London Town 22/10/0 22/10/0 
COTTON (per Ib.) d. d. pisenl, Remne Getivary ........ 195/0/0 195/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Raw, Mid-American ........... 9.24 9.24 Antimony, English, 99%........ 102/10/0 110/0/0 Linseed, FAW 2... cccccccceces 41/10/0 yt 
St MEE is cnssecescees 12.05 12.05 Wolfram, Empire ....... perunit 2/10/0  2/10/0 Rape, crude .......++++++++0: 44/5/0 
IES ck duncwaseses 16.81 16.81 Platinum, refined ........ peroz.  9/0/0 9/0/0 Cotton-seed, crude ...........+- 31/2/6 tak 
o 0 a 18.12 18.12 icksilv 76 Ib 48/0/0 48/0/0 Coconut, crude .......--s-00005 28/2/6 
60's Twist (Egyptian) . 25.95 25.95 Quicksilver ......... = “\ 48/15/0 48/15/0 | ip eR ciatelaesiig 20/15/0 20) 
@Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yards, s. d. s. d. ~~. <& s. d Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian ... 7/15/0 7/150 
16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s...... 27 9 28 0 GOLD (per fine ounce) ........... 168 0 168 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
36 in. Shirtings, 75 yards SILVER ( (per ounce)— La Plata (new) .......... 12/5/0 12/1) 
19 x 19, 32's & 40’s...... 8  encsssanscessansessensn 1140 «611 Calcutta .......2+++eeeeeeeee 20/10/0 20/100 
(a) + 6s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks, charged ae credited 1s. 6d. on return. (6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyer’s premises. 
(d) Including import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average for weeks ended Aug. 16 and Aug. 25. 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA AUSTRALIA / AND NEW ZEALAND - 
The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to London on Australia and | Australia and New ‘Zealand 
U.S. $; approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-{ rate New Zealand - _on London 
Colombia.* * Sight selling rate 175-50 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on July 23rd Buying Selling Buying ; Selling . 
Ecuador.* Sight selling rate 15-00 sucres per U.S. ie on July 4th. = - New Aus- | Nop 
' Aus- ’ j — us Net 
Guatemaia.* Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus commission | ‘ _ New tralia Zea- | —_— = “a tralia : 
of 1 per cent. to Central Bank July 23rd. | Australia Zealand fouy a | ustralia on (any taal 
| } any | ant ‘ 
Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed at 5-54} cordobas per | mall) ' mail) mail) 
U.S. $ (incl. 10 per cent. tax), July.23, 1941. + ay ate: = 125) 1243 125 1248 | 125} ;) _ 
El Salvador. Sight selling rate New York was 2 -50§ colones per $ 6n July 19th. Ord. Air | Ord.| Air Air ea 
Venezuela.* Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S § since July 23, — () (2) — it) | —) 
i941. Sight [12633 126#| 1263 1264 125 4| 1244; 12498 12444) 12594) 125) IG 
* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 50 days |1274, 1278 126% 126¢| ... - 1244 124% 123+ 125% ri 
60 days |127# 127#| 1278] 12732 1244 124g | 123y_| 1258} ve 
90 days |128 4 128%| 12751 1274 124 | 123% |_123 | 125%) 1048 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES * All rates (Australia and N. Zeal a now 7c ised on n £100— London. 
d t Plus postage. is 
5 Via Durban and Singapore. By America/New Zealand Air Mail, Austr i 
Changed From To Changed From To Demand, 126}; 30 days, 1263; 60 days, 127}; 90 days, 1273. (New Zealan\ 
* a 28, *39 % % neoteta lety 2 %™» % Demand, 125%; 30 days, 126g; 60 days, 1263; 90 days, 127§ (plus postage 
Amsterdam. .... ug. : Se sscbesen July 15,'35 5 4 7 
Athens......... July 26,°41 6 5 Montreal . Mar. 11, ’35 ... 23 SOUTH AFRICA 
Batavia ....... an. 14,°37 4 3 ee ood May 12,°40 44 3 oe a ae 
Belgrade ....... eb. 1,°35 64 5 Paris .......... Mar. 17,41 2 1g | ___ (Buyinc Rates PER £100 STERLING) — 
EE le eiwirne wi April "40 4 34 eee June 2,°41 34 3 80 days’ | 60 days’ 90 days’ 
A eee Jan. 25,°40 24 2 ND: sine coke Uct. 1°35 4 44 ope Sight. sight ’ a ht , sight. 
Bucharest ..... Sept. 17,’40 34 3 Riga Feb. 17. 40 f4k  5ab ght. sight. ae 
Budapest ...... Oct. 22,°40 4 TP woo geaaleagilenpietai : E 5 54 Londonon:  —) ¢ s.d — << Ta aw . « @iae ef 
Calcutta ....... Nov. 28, 35 3 i = de Janeiro . ie ss "35 ... 34 Rhodesia ..... | 100 5 0{ 10017 6] 101 5 9; 10114 0 7. s ; 
; ’ a OME.....-++++ May 18,36 5 44 S. Africa . lol 0 0! 10112 6! 102 0 9/ 102 9 0} 
Gaille ......1... June “ sh oe baie ......<«s Sept. 16,°40 6 5h DS aa act Re tee ; = —— 
Copenhagen .... Oct. 15,°40 44 4 Stockholm ..... May 29,’41 34 3 ELLIN R ATES PER { S ING 
Hebingiors .... Dec. 5° 4 4 Zurich ......... Nov. 25°°36 2) ig | ——————___ GELLING = 100 STERLING) — 
Kovno ........ May 14,’°39 5 7 eee a .. 3°285 j | Telegraphic. 
Lisbon |....... Mar. 31°41 43 4 Wellington ..... May 27,°40 3 2 Sight. | Teleg 
N.Y. Fed. Res... Aug. 26,°37 14 1  <isesend Oct. 26,'°39 4 3 — a 
London on : . 18 £ & d. 
- . NR ek oie tee commas 99 15 0 99 15 : 
(a) For banks and credit institutions. (6) For private persons and firms South Africa ........... 100 5 0 | 100 5 
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